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FREE A Book of Valuable Ideas 


for Beautifying the Home 


Ky will send you free of charge our book, ** The 

Proper ‘lreatment for Floors, Woodwork 

and Furniture,’ two sample bottles 

of Johnson’s Wood Dye, and a sam- 
ple of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 

This text book of 50 pages is very at- 
tractive—80 illustrations—44 of them in 
color. 

The results of our expensive experiments 
are given therein. 

There is absolutely no similarity between 


Johnson’s 


Wood Dye 













. . >.> F. tistic colorir 
and the ordinary ‘‘stain. Water “os cluscdinthe 
Stains and spirit “stains” raise “ro 


the grain of the wood. Oil “‘stains’’ 
do not sink below the surface of the 
wood or bring out the beauty of 
the grain. Varnish “‘stains’’ are not 
stains at all. ‘They are merely sur- 
face coatings which produce a cheap, 
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shiny, painty finish. Johnson’s Wood Dycisa Dye. [1 
'\. penetrates the wood; does notraise the grain; retains 
s . . . 4 
‘“.  thehigh lightsandbrings out the beauty of the wood. 
*. 
IS ». § _— 
ha Cy %\ 
<<“, Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
©,“ %, Ge 
oe Z 
y Ke 9 e ‘ ; ; F 
Mn, bt, %,, will not scratch or mar. It should be applied with a cloth; dries in- 
as &%, n . ° . . .° . 
Jo 4% @ — stantly —rubbing with a dry cloth gives a velvety protecting finish 
| yt, Se of great beauty. It can be used successfully over all finishes. 
| ~~ So We want you to try Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax 
| : or a SS % at our expense. Fill out the attached coupon, being careful 
% sar , to specify the shades of dye wanted. We will mail you 
a ind promptly the booklet and samples. Do not pass this 
- a >, page until you have mailed the coupon. 
/ % “or % 72 
" 0,4, % 
“, es. ~ 
mS. §. C. Johnson & Son 
o.4 ‘ he: 
a %, s ® e 
“Roy, ~ Racine, Wis. 
Yh bi ‘The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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CRANES 
Correct Socral 
Stationery 
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— IT IS difficult to tell you 
in this small space the 
"| different things that 
go to make a writing 
— paper perfect. The 
most we can do is to assure you 
that all these different things have 
been done in Crane’s Linen Lawn, 
and ask you to accept the judg- 
ment of discriminating users of 
papers who always buy Crane's, 
and of many experienced station- 
ers who always sell Crane’s. 

















Every stationer knows that 
Crane’s is the best, no matter 
what he sells, and the best sta- 
tioners sell Crane's. 

The way to identify Crane's 
Linen Lawn is to hold a sheet 
to the light and look for the 
watermark ‘“Crane’s.” 


(rane's 


edd! ngla ers 





NMHE invitation to a wedding 
“yy}/should never be apologetic in 
J5,/64|aPPearance. It is so easy to 
a’|have the best; it is so easy to be 
2)isure you are right by simply 
insisting upon Crane’s Wedding 











carries Crane’s or can get it. 
Al. d 
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ween 


WRITING paper very attrac- 
) tive to the touch and to the eye, 
very susceptible to the pen and 
very popular on account of its 
| high quality and moderate price. 
MD Made in all the right shapes 

£) land sizes. 











Samples of any of these papers will be sent on request 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., Pittsfield 


Mass. 


[PANS |Papers. Every good stationer 
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<EWANE 


SYSTEM OF —~ 


WATER SUPPLY 






A Frozen 


Elevated Tank 


This illustration is reproduced from 
an actual photograph of a frozen ele- 
vated tank at Libertyville, Ill., owned 
by the C. & M. Electric R. R. Co. From 
the following letter by A. W. Litchfield, 
it will be seen that an elevated tank 
ee to the extreme cold of winter, 
will freeze and an attempt to thaw it 
out, only adds to its disadvantages. 











“Enclosed you will find a photograph of 
the third tank erected for theC. & M. Elec- 
tric R. R. at Libertyville in three years. 
You will see how the tank is covered with 
ice and all frozen up. The first tank was 
destroyed by fire, by trying to thaw it out 
and it was burned to the ground.” 


This undesirable condition can be en- 
tirely avoided. There is a watersupply 
system in which the tank cannot freeze, 
leak, overflow or collapse. That sys- 
tem is 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


In the Kewanee System, the tank is buried in the ground or located in the cellar. 
It rests on solid ground where it can do no damage and it is not exposed to extremes in 
weather. Water from your own well, cistern or other source, is pumped into the 
Kewanee Tank; and then the water is delivered to the 

fixtures and hydrants by air pressure. 
The C. & M. Electric R. R. Co. mentioned above 











is now using four Kewanee Systems, and these plants 
are giving satisfactory service. 
There are over 9600 Kewanee Systems in successful operation. 
i These plants are supplying water for country and suburban homes, 
i public institutions, schools, country clubs, hotels, apartment build- 
H ings, villages, etc. 

_ The Kewanee System is the original water supply system, invol- 
ving the use of air pressure instead of gravity pressure. Thereare 
imitations now—avoid them. Get the genuine and you will take no 
chances—we guarantee that. Look for our trade mark and name 
plates on tank and pumping machinery. 

t No charge for expert engineering service. Let us help you solve 
your water supply problem. Write for our sixty-four page illustrated 

HH catalog No.6. It is free. 

(| 

| 


{ 





Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


1566 Hudson Terminal Building, 50 Church St.. New York City. 
iamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
1212 Marquette Building, Chicago. 














The Architects of this Charming Little 
House Were Good to the Owner 


They made ail the window casements open- 
ing out and equipped them with our Holdfast 
adjusters and Holdfast fasteners. 

The windows look well and work well, 
being operated from inside without disturbing 
the screens or other sash: he says so and we 
know so. 

Our free booklet tells why. It’s illustrated 
and worth five dollars to any one planning to 
build. Get it now. 


CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 
154 Washington Street Chicago 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 
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Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly Eetite in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 


THE LITTLE SHOP 
No. 610 Steinway Hall—17 East Van Buren Street 


IMPORTS—Curtains, Hand-Embroidered Household Linens, 
Chinese Embroideries and Smal! Wares, Hand Embroidered 
wns, Blouses and Novelties. 




















Have youa tilting machine? To increase its etticiency get a 
MEZZO-PHONE, It produces perfect and natural tones, 
modifies and regulates volume, eliminates objectionable noises, 
gives varied tone shading effects, and is as essential to your 
talking machine as the soft pedal is to your piano. Price $2.00 by 
mail or of dealers. Write for particulars. 

Wm. 8. Cobb Co., Box 98, Flushing, N. Y. 


YOU CAN MAKEIT 


PIERCED BRASS 

Materials with instructions for making 
beautiful brass candle shades, 35c¢ each, 60 
per pair, Butterfly, Conventional Flower 
or Grape design. Lamp shade outfits, 
_—— design, 10 or l2 inch diameter, 
l4or l6ine ‘hy $1.25. Jardiniere out 
gi Tulipor Dragon. design, $l. Fern 
dish, Cherry design, 75c. Postage paid. 
Work fascinating and easy for home—artor earn- 
ing pocket money. Hammer only additional tool 

necessary. Send for illustrated booklet. 


The Norfolk Specialty Co., Dept. C, Norfolk, Va. 
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LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER r yp 
ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, DECORATED, FURNISHED J — 
Steinway Hall, - <- = . . . Chicago ; S&F 
D’Arcy Gaw, = e ° . : San Jose, Cal. st 1X] 
— SS 

Chi Wicker Basket ; 
$8.00 imported i ire m Hong 


China. Weather finished, 


made, ve tistic, ist 
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porch or 1. What you 
ways wante d_ but never knew 
where ys obtaia. Sent direct upon 
mfortable chair a i 
rante ok ponies -1Y WW W r ag . . 
refunde o-day. Reference, —_ ia tec insaeisniitanietianenCiasicas 
Ger 3a jank r , Movin 8 . ‘> Tass 
HOMER HOWRY ‘ che te . = 
Importers of Chinese Wieker Furniture ‘ W j nN first nurchace) 
GOK CARONDELET LOS ANGELES, CAL. sf ee 
“lt comesin SECTIONS, not in pieces.’ Nr Geely ate i gown 
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Nat [ Genuine Louis Sixteenth bureau 
No $ { R75 Direct from Factory to you FOR SAL Good iti : ¢ 


condition. Photographs. 
Size 79x30 inches, complete — cushions. B 








S., Care H. B. Reader’s Exchange. 
Quartered Oak Dav enport, $42. - 





Don't pay sr nehoa to dealers 


icitendarde poke ae. runiure, = <—WNCALOWCRAFT 
you a dollar's w« ae of Ni rl AL FU Latest and best book of Bungalow 
If Our Goods Do Not | C onvince Y ou Plans. inside and out. Large. clear 


and practical. Copiously illustrated. 
ost and description of each house. 
Indispensable to every home builder. 
Houses from $350 to $3.000. $1.00 
postpaid. Sample pages, 10c. 
H.A. EYMANN, LosAngeles,Cal 
403 Chamber of Commerce 


that we save you half tot 

a penny under our new “eC o Pa k 

catalog of handsome Morris R g 
of Quarter-Sawed WHITE Oak tl 





| INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO. 


0M AT 204 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 











Goues de Luxe 
ON THE AKIN ESTATE 
A handsome suburban estate is being broken up. A few 
artistic homes now built, surrounded by beautiful trees; near 
best transportation: designed for people of culture and re- 
tinement who would live in an exclusive colony of gentlefolk. 
30 minutes from Chicago 
If you prefer will build to suit you. Equitable terms. 


For particulars address H. C. R. AKIN, Maywood, Ill. 








| YOU CAN HAVE JUST SUCH AN ATTRACTIVE HOME 
S not the price t i 


to do with beauty and comfort—the design and plan- 


g are factors of equ portance. My books and gratis suggestions on cost sup- 
nplete work edge to any prospective builders. 

Picturesque beled ban Houses. 'B mail $2.00. New and original designs for 

nent, stone and f s from $3,000 up. Full descriptions and estimates. 





— of Bungalow s i artistic book, containing designs tor one, and 


ulf st I vsinva 











é a ( styles, from $1,000 up. Price by mail, $2.00. 
Picturesque Summe r Cottages, \ by mail $1.00. Complete descriptions tor 
rin stone 





E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-!018-20 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 




















Our new 8”x11” book contains over 150 
designs and plans of Bungalows, Spanish, 
Mission, Colonial and English timbered houses, 
ranging in cost from $1,000 to $10,000. These 
houses have all been built in Southern Cali- 
fornia and throughout the country. The views 
are large half tone cuts of exteriors and in- 
teriors and have been selected as the best 
designs in our office. This is not a collection 
of mere pen sketches of houses that never have 
been built, but fine half tones taken from 
actual photographs of the buildings. The 
cost of each design and a full description of 





BUNGALOWS and American Homes 


» have spent the last four years in Cali- 

rnia, yen in that time have planned and built 

ne of the very best bungalows and larger 

sidences on the Pacific Coast. These houses 

re all new and are so different from the stereo- 
yped design of the average home. 


The ‘‘ History of the Bungalow,’’ an in- 
roductory article, is very interesting and 
nstructive. Those who are looking for a good 
nvestment should get these designs and plans 
» build from. Bungalows rent and sell more 

adily than any other style of house. 





same is given and this cost price can be 
absolutely relied upon. 


Design No. 13, as built in California and Canada. Differencein | Price of book prepaid...... $1.00 
construction only. Cost... $3,200 | P. O. or Express Order ) 








BROWN BROS. & CO., caine. Dept. A. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Free sample folder, showing a number of photographs and plans of typical Bungalows, s reauest 
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The Anderson Art Co. 


Announces 
special exhibitions of fine paintings during 
February, including examples of the works 
of such masters as Diez, Dupre, Keith, 
Israels, Blommers, Maris, Tromp, Moncha- 
blon and many others of great merit. 

Our stock also contains an excellent as- 
sortment of water colors, etchings and all 
the best reproductions. 

Write for information in regard to the mural 
decoration of your home. Suggestions and prices 
willingly submitted. 

Artistic Framing a Specialty 


ANDERSON ART CO. 








178 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 





























Tell us if you are in need of furniture, carpets, 
rugs, curtains or draperies; state specifically the kind 
of goods you are interested in and we will select_and 
mail to you, specially bound in our beautiful Art Port- 
folio, loose-leaf illustrations of the g you desire, 
We pay freight, pack, ship and guarantee safe arrival 


of every purchase. 
KEITH 
Quality Furniture 
and Keith Individual Service offer a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the great problem of artistic furnishing. We 
give expert study to the ne of each prospec- 
tive purchaser. This method is the develop- 
ment of 30 years’ experience in furnishing 
jomes. 
Robert Keith Furniture & 
Carpet Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dept. H. 











AN OPEN AIR BED ROOM 


Write for Free Literature. 


Walsh Window Tent Co. auahie atc 


** Sparks from the Fireside ’”’ 

4 is an interesting booklet about 
the best kind of Spark guard. 
Sent free on request. Write 
us at once. SYRACUSE 
WIRE WORKS, I01 Univ. 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
READERS’ EXCHANGE 




















Offers to collectors and others 
the best opportunity in the coun- 
try for securing pieces of fur- 
niture, china, pewter, Sheffield 
Plate, etc. , ° ; ‘ 








It will pay YOU to try it. 
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On Lovers of OL Chings 
THE have the largest collection of genuine Colonial and English eigh- 


teenth century furniture in this country. We also make by hand careful 
reproductions from fine old models, of which we show samples below. 


te 


Colonial Fiddleback Arm and Side Chairs. Made by 
hand of solid mahogany. Slip seats in any color leather. 
Arm Chair, $14.00, Side Chair, $11.00 each. 


Che Lehue 
Antique 
Company 


Baltimore 
Maryland 





Colonial Ball and Claw Foot Arm and Side Chairs. Made 
by hand of solid mahogany. Slip seats in any color leather. 
Arm Chair, $18.00, Side Chair, $14.00 each. 


We cordially invite correspondence. Goods shipped upon receipt of references. 

















FIREPLACES should be put in all available rooms, including 
chambers, says a writer in Country Life in America. They are the 
best ventilators. Our BRICK MANTELS are approved by all 
admirers of good art. We will mail you a book of photographic 
plates upon application. Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 
Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For Draperies and Hangings of every 
sort. It lends itself to such dainty 
contriving as befits the living room, 
the dining room, the boudoir and 
the den. Inquire for it wherever 
upholstery goods are sold, or 
send to us for free samples. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
BOSTON 
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A fascinating work 
OU need no experience to 
transform an ordinary piece 

of silk, satin, linen or bolting 
cloth into a beautiful curtain, 
scart or center piece if you have 


Devoe Art Stencils 


72 designs, mostly two colors. 


For the work, use Devoe oil or water 
colors, or indelible tapestry colors. Ap- 
ply with a Devoe Bristle “ Brights,” 
Fitch Stencil, or Tapestry brush. 


For catalogue of stencil designs 
ask your dealer or write Dept. F 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street - Chicago 
F eee and William Streets - New York 
1214 Grand Avenue - - Kansas City 








PONY RIGS i: 8818 


The Tony Pony Line 


50 designs. The A are durable — built from the 
best materials. A lar; oa assortment of Shetland 
Ponies kept at the POD NY FARM. Send 
for free illustrated cate alog* “B’’ of Pony Vehi- 
cles. We furnish Pony, Cart and Harness—the 
whole outfit complete. Our Free catalog ‘‘A*’ 
tells all about 250 styles of full size vehicles. 















Michigan oo Co., 567 OmMee Rullding, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








’ ALWAYS KEPT 
WOMEN’S HANDS 4a ancort 
A million pairs of these women's work gloves 
sold every year. Used in sweeping, clothes- 
hanging, tending furnace, 
— Bip wy hands, Auto- 
mobile Cuff pro- 
tects wrist 25c. 
Five pairs, prepaid $1.00. 


_ 
>— _ Fremont Mitten & Glove Co., 216 Wood St., Fremont, 0, 











4 33 is a magazine 
“The House Beautiful” \),).. 37000: 
how to derive the most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time and 
are glad to look to our readers for newideas. Write us 
at your pleasure. 


Floor Polish of Quality 


If you have never used 


__ Butcher $ 
=: Boston 


Polish 


on your floors, you do 
not know what it is to 
havea perfectly finished 
floor. There are imita- 
tions, but none of equal 
excellence. 

It is the STANDARD i in the different trades throughout the 
UNITED STATES and CANADA 




















When finishing your Scene use BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH and be convinced of its merits 


Send for our free booklet 


THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The editor of this departme 
detail the decoration ofa le room, or to give gene 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters 
regular subscribers to THE House BEAUTIFUL. But 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or fo » house as a whole 


nt will be glad to describe 











Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are « ed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possit 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters 

REFURNISHING A ROOM 


In refurnishing a general living-room, I wish 
your advice in regard to color of rugs and draperies 
The walls areJpapered in a figured pattern in which 
dark green is prominent. rhe room is rather dark 
and I am in a quandary about the paper. It 
might be best to change it, for it seems to kill every 
thing and the more I put into the room the more 
unsatisfactory it is. The curtains are white lace 
and were purchased for an old-rose drawing-roon 
where they were fairlyyharmonious, but I realize 
that they are too light for the green paper. The 
woodwork is also dark, so that the relation is not 
well maintained. Will you tell me what color I 
can use in’ the room to make it more homelike? 
The rugs now in use are Smyrnas in green and red 
and tan, not very satisfactory, and I have wonder 
if a change of rugs would be an improvement 


In my dining-room is a large blue Wilton. Could 
this be used? Upste uirs there is an old-fashioned 
“art square” in two shades of brown. Please 


suggest any rearrangement that may benefit my 
house, for I feel in spite of money spent it is a fail 
ure from a decorative standpoint S. A. B 


Your room would be vastly improved by a 
simple change in curtains and rugs. Such a dark 
green is rather trying under the best of 
stances and especially so 
Yellow is a great help in a r¢ 
but if used in draperies should be 
There is an American madras that comes in a self 
figured yellow. 
it but if a little yellow dye is used in the final wate 
the color will hold as long as the madras 


cireun 
with white draperies 
yom papered in green 
transparent 


Frequent washings usually fade 


White lace should never be used with a dark wall 
paper unless softened by an over curtain. Either 
the blue or the brown rug would make a desirable 
change. If the blue is selected, use blue in 
cushions and upholstery; if brown is used, let 


brown be repeated in the Blue, green 








accessories 
and yellow make a good scheme, so do brown 
green and yellow. 
DEER HORNS 

Will you kindly advise me in regard to mounting 
my caribou horns? I have very fine ones, measur 
ing six feet from tip to ti thought of placing 
them over the bookease in the library do not 
know exactly how to mount the They are fitted 
together on a block of wood, leaving about an eight- 
inch space between them at bas¢ I thought of 
draping b th a United ites and a Philippine 
Island flag over the wooden block Please suggest 
something better than this and tell me whether 
they would be suitable in the library W. M 


Over the mantel or over the bookshelves in your 
library will be an excellent place for your horns. 

We wouid suggest that they be mounted on a shie 

of hardwood. We think a shield the size of ~ 
block already used would be large enough — from 
eight to twelve inches. The shield would represent 
the head of the animal. It should be made of oak or 
mahogany, preferably oak and be given a soft 
polish. We do not 


advise a permanent drapery 






















































- 
THE GIRL QUESTION 
IS EASILY 
SOLVED 
PRESENT HER 
WITH A BOX 
OF 
5 
A $5.00 BILL OFFER 
peuwewrgns | Mpls 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | $8.50 
SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME ‘$5.00 
DON’T WAIT: —The offeris good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your gazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
| 


Hall’s Hair eneaas promptly io falling ne | | 
,use it destroys the germsthat produce this trouble. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff, | 
and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 
\ splendid dressing. Does not interfere with, 


curling or waving the hair. 


Formula with each bottle. Show it to your doctor. 
| Ask his opinion. _ Follow his advice. mes 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR] 
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of the flags, as the vivid colors do not harmonize 
with the usual house treatment. Also we believe 
that the patriotic feeling stirred by the sight of 
the flag is kept fresher by using it on special days, 
such as the Fourth of July, Washington’s Birthday 
and other appropriate occasions, when most cer- 
tainly you will find the horns a perfect place to 
drape them. Sometimes black velvet is used to 
cover the block that holds the horns and some pre- 
fer dressed leather or calfskin, but 
wooden shield looks better. 


usually a 








REMODELING 


We are remodeling an old house. The woodwork 
and floors will be new. We intend to use oak finish 
throughout, as most of our furniture is in that wood. 
The lower floor consists of reception hall on north 
side of house, long high window — leaded glass 
design — over landing and high paneling with seat 
in corner of stairway. How would you upholster 
this? The door is long plate glass with wide leaded 
side windows. Would you use any drapery? On 
the south side an arch with columns opens into the 
drawing-room, a large room with large south and 
west windows in the corner. The living-room opens 
on the east with wide arch. 

We must use paper throughout. What would 
you use in this room? There is a bay window on 
the south and pressed-brick fireplace on the east 
opposite the archway with room for sectional book- 
cases on either side. I have good chairs, a library 
table and couch, all in oak and leather. The Morris 
chair cushions are in dark green. What colors 
in rugs and hangings? 

The dining-room opens off this room with high 
panel work and short columns with room for plants 
or bric-A-brae on the north side. The extremely 
large window with north exposure is difficult to 
manage. The room is very long and rather narrow. 
What would you use for a rug? It is too long for 
a woven rug. Would you use two or have a rug 
made? What colors would you advise to brighten 
it? I have good china in green and gold. I must 
use a china cabinet and there is no closet built in. 
I have some good odd pieces for plate rail. What 
kind of paper would you use? 

I have a Wilton rug in old-rose and pale-green 
and brown shades for the parlor. My piano is 
walnut. Would you use walnut bench, as my cab- 
inet for music and also chairs are mahogany. I 
wish to have all upholstering in leather. What 
would you use in paper, and furniture, particularly 
the table? I have just one chair and the music 
cabinet. What paper would you use? The ceil- 
ings are rather high. Please give suggestions for 
curtains. 

For the hall I have a small table and reception 
chair. Would you use just the mirror, with hooks? 
The room is not large. What paper and rug would 
you use? 

The rooms upstairs present a difficult problem. 
There are three bedrooms in the old part and two 
new rooms in front. The old woodwork is cedar. 
I would like to enamel it in the old rooms and save 
the expense of new doors and casings. But what 
could I do about the hall? Would it look patchy 
to have the hall upstairs done in white enamel? 
I would like the bedrooms in white or some other 
color, but it would be necessary to change the hall 
woodwork if it was not painted like the bedrooms, 
in order to have the same design as the new part. 
What shall I do with the hall? 

I would like suggestions for a boy’s room. It 
has a north exposure. I have a dresser that could 
be either stained or enameled, and a green iron 
bed. How would you paint the woodwork — what 
paper and furnishings would you suggest? How 
would you finish the floors? Would you select 
window shades to match the color of the house (it 
will be either light gray with white trimmings or 
some light shade) or would you use dark green? 

Cc. M. W. 






















The man 
who owns 
a Thurman 
mechanical 
cleaning 
wagon Makes 
Money. We 
are ready to 
prove that 


$3,000 
Can Be 
Made 
































petent men. 


United States. 


Shops, Laundries, 
Office Buildings, etc. 





ENERAL 
EVAR AL Comm, 


Thurman’s 
Portable ~, 
Electric 


Vacuum 
Cleaner 


The most 
triumph of J. S. Thurman, originator of vacuum cleanin 
machinery after years of experience in designing, build- 


This year—next year— 
and the years after Clean- 
ing Houses by our patented 
machinery, by energetic, com- 
Over 500 opera- 
ors in as many towns in the 


We make the most efficient stationary 
systems for Carpet Cleaners, 
Residences, 

Outfits from $450 
to $3,000. We own the patents and are 
prosecuting all infringers. Write for catalog. 


General Compressed Air 
and Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4436 Olive St., Dept. H, St. Louis, Mo. 





erfect Electric Portable Cleaner and latest 


ing and operating this class of machines. It is light, 
operated by the housemaid, mechanically perfect, easily 
portable and built to last and stand wear. Absolutely 
constant suction is created by the vacuum pum 

through cleaning apparatus to ‘the dust tank, whic 

removes dust, dirt, grime, moth eggs, vermin, etc., 
from flooors, rugs, carpets, draperies, tapestries, 
upholstery, etc. without wearing, tearing, beating, 
or brushing. It accomplishes sweeping, renovat- 
ing and dusting at the same time. 


Latest Improved House 
Cleaning Apparatus 


It can be operated in any building wired for 
electric lighting and is the only portable 
vacuum cleaning machine mew A will do 
the work in a perfectly satisfactory man- 
ner. Nota toy, but a practical device 
which saves its cost in labor, wear and 
tear in a short time. 

Tools for special work, 
stair edge, tapestry, ‘upholstery, 
tuft button, wall, wood floor, clothes, 
face and body massage and many 
others are given with this ma- 
—. It more than makes up 
== uality and efficiency for the 
erence in cost between this 
pene tates oe of cleaners. 
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Sent on one week’s trial ; 
if not as represented, 
money refunded. Catalog 
and price list free. 


Thelargestman- 
ufacturers of 
Cleaning ma- 
chinery in the 
world. 





























CHAPMAN & FRAZER, Arch’‘ts, Boston 


BY STAINING THEM WITH 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


They are made of Creosote (“the best wood preserva- 
tive known’’), pure linseed oil, and the best pigments, 
and give soft, velvety coloring effects ( moss-greens, 
bark-browns, silver grays, etc.) that look better 
and wear better than any other. So per cent cheaper 
than paint. 


Send for samples of Stained Wood and Circulars. Free 


Sole Manufactu 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., S53TONn'MASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 
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Do You Want a Fireplace 


in Your Home? Pe weirs chen 


open fire can give? Haven't you at least one room in your 
house which can be absolutely transformed by the ad- 
dition of a fireplace? Or, if you are thinking of building, 

»n't you owe it to yourself to find out all you can about 
fireplaces before deciding ? 


Our Beautiful Free Book—_‘‘Home and The Fireplace” 


is a regular mine of information about fireplaces. It tells 
all about Coloniel Fireplaces, the ony kind in the 
world sold under a positive guarantee. It tells all about the 


Colonial Plan that makes buying a fireplace as simple as 
ordering a picture. Besides, it contains a number of beau- 
tiful illustrations of the splendid Colonial Designs—just 
a few representative o_o from ihe complete Colonial 
Bee with descriptions and prices. If you have any idea of 
building, or if you would Bis to uN... how and where you 
can adda fireplace to your present home, you need this book. 


WRITE TODAY Jes — your name and 


. but we would 
suggest that you write at once. x. — usaline right now. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 
| Dept. 132, 12th St. and 46th Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Moth-Proof Dust-Proof 





Genuine Red Cedar Window Seat 


or hall chest made of solid Southern Red Cedar. Reinforced with heavy 
copper bands. Studded with flat-headed old- fashione dl copper nails. 
Provided with heavy hinges and lock. Safest place in which to store 
winter furs or summer finery. A beautiful Wedding or Birthday gift. 
Freight charges prepaid. We pay return charges if unsatisfactory. Send 
for prices and illustrated catai g describing our many styles of chests, 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. , Dept. 46, Statesville, N.C. 

























Do Your 
Sliding Doors 
Stick 





The Round Track 


will prevent your sliding doors from jamming, 
binding or sticking in the ways. It will prevent 
the doors from jumping the track or getting out 
of order. This is what makes the 


ALLITH 


**Reliable’’ Parlor Door Hangers 
the best on the market. They make the slide 
noiseless, are not affected by the sagging or 
warping of walls, floors or doors, and can be 
adjusted without removing strips or stops. If 
you are going to build a house or remodel your 
present one, put in sliding doors and hang them 
on Allith’s “Reliable’’ Parlor Door Hangers. 
Every Allith Hanger is guaranteed to give 
complete satisfaction. Send us your name and 
address and the name of your architect, and get 
our latest catalog, with prices,etc., free of charge. 


Allith Manufacturing Company 
2020 West Taylor Street Chicago, Illinois 











The hall being on the nort! 
papered in a light yellowis! 
the shades of the oak. A 


look well for the living 
a deeper brown. For the 
suggest a rich, olive green. Tl 


above the wainscot and tl 
nect them. 


For the parlor a pale gray pape vhite 
are advised, and a deep white cornice con! 
paper with ceiling. The w rk of chan 
and upper hall would better be painted wl 
There are beautiful papers edrooms. In 
we would put a columbine paper, a new paper r 
season, which is most attractive in bedrooms. Ir Old Vienna Portable 
another use a pinkish tone. In another a yellow Electric Lam $3 50 
ish tone, a cream white backg flowe! p - 
the colors you most desire Nothing could be more graceful as a library, 

In the boy’s room a blue-and-w] per wi r bedroom electrolier than this simple lamp. 
look well. The woodwork we yuld paint ‘ted from Vienna, where it is very popular. 
the same as bedstead. Th we al y also b hung on side wall by the little ring 
hangings of windows we would like be of Jay 8 ™ = heart shaped base " Globe penned 

, d at any angle desired. Entire fixture 

ese blue-and-white crépe cotton rt nner din verde antique. Shipped anywhere with 
curtain would better be of pure white mu d plug attached, express pre- 
drawn on rod to reach the sill with two-inch he ic eee re ireen eee ree $3.50 
The white of the curtain re Une me as Manufactured exclusively by the 
white of crépe, also of 


creamy tinted, 
green 

Your rug for your par! 
look well with gray pape 


to go properly 


this room we would suggest 
We would not advise leath 
parlor. You 
cane in a white frame 
of your rug. For curtains 
net next the glass, and outsid 
exact shade of paper are suggest 

With the golden-brown 
Seotch rugs in two shades 
tractive. For 
the sash ecru net curtains 
in silk or other 
shade. If you 
monk’s cloth 
This room will 
browns. 

Your hall-seat 
brown leather, and cushions 


will need 
set 


hangings at the 


material 
need a I 
would pe 


take greens 


would bette 


of brown, burnt orange, green an 


the hall window the plate 
with ecru net drawn on rod 
regard to hall furnishings, * 
two, and under the mirror 
table the same length the mi 
For rugs for dining-ro 
two — one square one for 
across the room 
breaks.the length of the 
come now in all the beautif 
You could select both in ric! 
harmonize with 
paper. For curtains we 
coloring on background 
material drawn on rods. Plant 
be very effective. 


in front of 


your oak 


Ferns and 
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north exposure and are most suit 


room. 


reen some thi 
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Federal Electric Co. 


Lake and Desplaines Streets, Chicago 














JUST PUBLISHED 
The Best Furniture Book 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


By Mail $1.74 


‘iittala ADDRESS: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BLDG. CHICAGO 
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‘ n artistic fence around your grounds counts as 
. advis h as an appropriate frame around a fine picture. 
und chairs and stewart’s Iron Fence and Entrance Gates are 
window. Ti stic, practically permanent, and are specified 
The Smyrna rug leading architects. There are hundreds of 
riental shade gns to choose from — elaborate ones and many 
’ small cost as well. 
ors WI nh wou : : 
‘. tate work desired, style of house, etc. Our agencies in 
1 rK and g! r 9al cities will submit designs and estimates. 
} re not represented, we gladly send designs or 
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graphs, take measurements and erect. Satisfaction 


Address 


2The Stewart Iron 
Works Co. 


1725 Covington St., Cincinnati, 0. 


rranteed. Write for booklet. 
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The largest makers of iron fence in the world 
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In regard to shades 
would suggest green, if the house is gray or white. 
If of brown or yellow, the shades should be brown. 





SEVERAL ROOMS 


Please describe in detail the decoration of a 
small drawing-room in a house where there are both 
living-room and a library. The latter is a real 
book-room and is used as such. The walls are 
cream grass cloth. The living-room is very in- 
formal and is used entirely as a family-room. 
The woodwork in this drawing-room is painted 
white, including the mantel. The mantel, how- 
ever, has a touch of gold. There is an open fire- 
place, gas logs and brass fire-dogs. The furniture 
is mahogany, upholstered in silk damask —a 
deep, creamy, tan ground with subdued rose, all 
in very soft tones. Another chair, palest green 
ground with floral effect. I have one chair in 
gold leaf —not spindle-legged, but substantial. 
There is one rocking-chair in the room, of mahog- 
hogany (not upholstered), as is also another, a 
small, straight chair. Please suggest any other 
furniture I may need. Should I use curios in my 
cabinet or bric-a-brac? What I wish most is that 
you describe wall treatment for this room, also 
curtains. 

May I add that this drawing-room was origin- 
ally papered as a bedroom when very large 
floral designs were in favor. It is a very hand- 
some paper, faded not at all, yet I feared as 


a drawing-room paper it would not be in good | 


taste, since the flowers are two crysanthemums 
in a cluster, with long stems, the entire length 
being 27 inches. Each single chrysanthemum is 
eight inches across. The chrysanthemums are 
rose with pale green stems, the whole being on 
a deep, creamy tan ground. The harmony with 
upholstered furniture as far as color goes is good, 
yet is it not impossible as a drawing-room paper? 
M. C. W. 


In regard to the library windows, they would 
be much improved by inner curtains of net. They 
should be of the same cream shade as the walls, 
drawn on rods at the top, two breadths to the win- 
dow, and hemmed with a two-inch hem — no 
fringe, no ball trimming. The net for the win- 
dows is of medium weight, not as light as dress 
net, but it still should have a lacey effect. 

The drawing-room should be formal in treat- 
ment. Over the mantel, we would suggest a long, 
colonial mirror. The paper is interesting but 
hardly formal enough for a drawing-room. If you 
prefer something more adapted to the room, select 
acream moire with panels in soft green, with per- 
haps a line of old-rose pink. The colors you have 
in your chairs are correct in this style of room. 
Sconces with candles will add to the beauty of 
the wall. The curtains of creamy net next the 
window pane, drawn on small rods and reaching 
to the sill, an old-rose shade of brocade trimmed on 
edge with a gilt galloon, hanging straight on the 
outside of window to the mop board, or if you pre- 
fer, fulled across the top and drawn back on either 
side to large brass rosettes, falling to within one 
inch of the floor. 

The chairs you have would seem to be sufficient 
for the room. A pier table with glass below, in 
the old colonial style to go between the windows, 
would be a dignified addition. A mahogany table 
would be needed also. The radiator should be 
painted the shade of white of the woodwork. 
Curios and choice pieces of bric-A-brac can be used 
in the cabinet. 


for the whole house, we | 
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Baths and Lavatories d 
The enduring permanency of these beautiful fix- 
tures spells an end to bathroom annoyances. 5 
They are, everywhere, the preferred sanitary °% 
equipment of practical, health-loving people. % 
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Send for 
Our Book 


Our beautifully illustrated 
book, “Modern Bath- 
rooms,” will show you how 
most economically to equip 
your bathroom, in such a 
way, as to materially in- 
crease the actual cash value 
of your house, at the same eR 


aX 


c SBS "a =~ Sa 


anaes 


time making of it a room 3 q 4 
as permanently healthful 2 b= ye 
and invitingly attractive as e Nee e 
any other in your home. 4 
Write for your copy today. } 


Enclose six cents post- 
age and give us name 
of your architect and 
plumber (if selected.) 


We 


se 


7& 


5 


Address, Standard Sanitarg Mf.Co. Dept. S, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


Offices and showrooms in New York: “Statdatd™ Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
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CASEMENT WINDOWS 


are the most convenient things in 
the world when controlled by the 


Sperry Casement Lock and Adjuster 


This device, opens, closes and locks the 
window, holding same rigidly in any desired 
position, all without disturbing inside screen 
or draperies. Thousands in use giving perfect 
satisfaction. Write us for full information. 


OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. }!1,- HARRISON ST. 
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The Help Our 
Decorative Department 


Can Give 


UR Decorative Department is at the 
service of all readers of this advertise- 
ment to help them select not only the 

correct color scheme, but just the process which 
will produce it, and make suggestions about 
hangings, furniture, rugs and everything to give 
to a room or home the desired effect. 


The service is offered by a large staff of | 


experts. It is free and it is practical. 

It is just as easy to make a beautiful home 
as not. It is a matter of selection. It costs 
you no more to use our plans than it does to 
go ahead without any plan. We are anxious 
to help you. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND 
VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Address all inquiries to Decorative Department, 625 Canal Road. 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 











YOUR FIREPLACE 


is the family gathering place on winter 
evenings. It should not be a sham affair — 
it should be so built that the logs may 
crackle merrily and shed their warmth and 
glow around —but it MUST NOT SMOKE. 

Our ‘‘Hints on Fireplace Construction’’ will give 

you some valuable information regarding the build- 


ing of the fireplace. We shall be pleased to mail 
you a copy upon application. 


THE H. W. COVERT CO. 


260 Greenwich Street NEW YORK 






































AN APARTMENT 


Will you kindly give me some informatio1 
furnishing an apartment of f roo! I cant 
give details as to size of rooms, etc., | nk it 
hardly be needed by you. We have fancied 
idea of light blue for the bed und would 
suggestions as to hangings gs and walls 
woodwork will be old I t fu 
colonial mahogany. Mah y will be 
throughout and is nearly all antique. | of var 
periods, however. In th ¢ we 
green paper, oriental rugs and a waxed floor 
furniture uphols stered in harmony. Would 





wenden and ° ungings. Have thought of u 
brown with the green and bly using ros¢ 
curtains. The dining-roon ‘ ff the 

room and I would like a suggestion as to the be 
color scheme there. A scheme under consideration 
is ivory or light yellow ceiling, shading three yel 

of rich tones to brown on t floo1 We expect 
to have choice of woodwork finish and would | 
ideas foreach room. Would also like he 
ing furniture coverings in the rool Wo 
like to use leather in the 


For the bedroom with | ve W 
suggest, blue Scotch rug 
for bed and windows. W ink you would find 
pure white better for you xodwork with blue 
paper than the ivory tone. The blue seems to need 
the pure white. 

The living-room with green rugs w 1 take a 
wall of two-toned green paj 1 make an excel- 
lent background for the mahogany The curtains 
next to glass should be of ne vory co if ye 
woodwork is ivory. The lrapery would 
better be a green found h 1 Persian 
coloring or the old rose you suggest Some 
upholstering here could bs the plain green 
some in tapestry. The s etter be plain witl 
cushions in plain colors of rich mate carrying 
out the colors of the figure 
curtains. 

Your plan for the dinin s good 
If you use portiéres let them b un brown monk 
cloth, with outer curtains of brown silk; the inne 
ones of the ecru or ivory net The woodwork het 
would better be ivory white. The leather for cl 
should be brown. All the floors can have the sat 
satin — a deep brown, oiled and waxe 


RED STAFFORDSHIRI 

I have some old dinner-plates which have been 
in the possession of my family for at least seventy 
years, and I should like to get more of them 
they are very pretty. The plates are marke 
Etruscan Vase, with the letters E. W. & S 

The decorations are a beautiful deep red, a1 
border is a mixed floral and conventional d 
The center is a landscape with mountains and ] 
trees and in the foreground, water and a sail-boat 
with a wall and a large ornamental vas« 

Can you tell me what \ 
common enough so that I should not find it ex 
pensive? The glaze is perfect, and the white 
clear as new, after years of us 5. B.S 


, 


The plates of which you write were made by 
Enoch Wood & Son and are of the early 1 
century. 
were not his most famous work. Red Staffordshire 
has never been considered so desirable as blue ar 


They were made | famous potter, but 


the prices are 
color is attractive and the pattern one that is f 
of decorative 


conseq ently mucti iowel T ne 


quality. The Etruscan Vas¢ 


BEAU TIFU 











COTTAGE 
EXTENSION TABLE 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty is Cottage 


Furniture 











RNITURE of the 
line design adapted to homes 


straight 


KF 


and and 


oak, 


om us in the unfinished state to 


comfort durability 


ade of may be obtained 
stained to suit purchaser or 
tch interior decorations. <A 
ncil sketch from persons with 

f their own will bring infor- 
ition and prices. Send for 
tures of 150 distinctive pieces. 
sitors are requested to inspect 
cimen pieces displayed in our 


rerooms. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Quality Cleansing 


landmark for half a century, the 
J E f DALOZ has now inaugurated a national 
se for the cleansing of Household Fabrics, 
RTIERES, DRAPERIES and RUGS, 

er Gobelin, Aubusson or Oriental. 
erever you live, your valuable textiles may 
tated with the same aesthetic delicacy of 
sh has characterized this house as the 

of Quality.’’ 

ne fabric deserves fine cleansing treatment, 


ffer you THE BEST. 
L. H. DALOZ CO. 


} Humphreys St. Boston, Mass. 
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It is sometimes difficult 


ited in several colors. 


to match old plates, but if you place an order with 
a dealer he might be able to add to your collection. 
Prices vary in different localities and it is impossi- 
ble to give an estimate. You might be fortunate 
in finding some one ready to dispose of duplicate 
plates, or to exchange them for other pieces of 
china. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AN APARTMENT 

I would like your advice as to color and style 
of decoration in my apartment for living-room, 
den, dining-room, hall and vestibule. The wood 
used is red oak, and I thought to have the dining- 
room a light fumed oak, the other rooms except 
bedrooms and bath, which will be white enamel, 
Flemish wax finish. I enclose plan. W. A. 

In the hall we would suggest a light color, like 
pale yellow, buff or tan. A dark color is not sat- 
isfactory in a hall lighted only from other rooms. 
In the vestibule use the same color as the hall 
several degrees darker, as this portion of the hall- 
way will be lighter. Your plan for the woodwork 
is admirable. 

In the dining-room, to be finished in fumed oak, 
we would suggest deep yellow with a little old blue; 
this could be carried out with a yellow, wall paper 
or with a plain yellow calcimine. If a paper is 
used, we would suggest a figured one; ceiling in 
either case to be a lighter yellow, rugs to be blue, 
and curtains blue and yellow. In the living-room 
we would suggest green, in stain or paper, ceiling 
pale yellow, curtains yellow. In the den plain 
light golden brown would be effective, yellow ceil- 
ing and green and yellow curtains, green predom- 
inating in the rug. 

An all-white bathroom appeals to us strongly. 
Cement tiling is good for the side walls, and rubber 
tiling for the floor. 
attractive 


In the bedrooms any of the 
flower papers would be effective, one 
color prevailing in each room. 


MONOTONOUS SCHEMES 

I have a room in which the colors are light blue 
and pale pink, combined with an equally light 
green and a good deal of gold. The effect is in- 
sipid. The room not only lacks life, but it is posi- 
tively jarring at times and the furniture looks 
heavy against such alight background. You helped 
me once before with a dining-room and I should 
be glad of your kind service again. I feel that I 
must either change the walls or the furniture, but 
do not feel that I can afford both. The furniture 
is good of its kind — mahogany of modern make, 
but in old design, upholstered in olive rep. The 
walls are papered in panels — not put on in panels, 
for the moldings are made in the paper. In other 
words it is paneled paper. The moldings are gold 
with a very good formal design in pale colors. 
This extends to a plaster frieze. I fear the frieze 
is the real mistake of the room, for it is colored to 
match the paper and is touched up with gold. The 
ceiling is plain except for a circle above the chande- 
lier which is decorated like the frieze, except that 
there is more gold. 

The mantel is painted white and has been sten- 
ciled to match the frieze. The carpet has a plain 
ground in pale gray and the colors of the paper are 
repeated —_ also in the curtains, in a scarf on 
the mantel and in two table covers and a portiére. 
We spent a great deal of time in making things 

match and I don’t know but we overdid the matter 
Iam sure that you will be able to help me and sug- 
gest necessary ‘changes, for the room was costly, 
which makes the failure doubly annoying. 

ee a 
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Portable Shower Bath" 510.°° 


It is wrong to regard a shower bath as a mere luxury. 
It means vigor for mind and body. Its installation is an 
investment that pays for itself many times over in added 
vitality and comfort. 

This Brasscrafters Model No. 5004 is a handsome, 
solidly built shower that will last and look well for years. 
The metal parts are strong and heavily nickel-plated; the 
curtains and rubber parts are made of the best material. 
We have not room here to tell of its many superiorities 
of convenience and construction. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


We are so sure it will win your approval if you see it, 
that we 



























make this offer: If your dealer doesn’t carry 
it, we will ship it on receipt of price, and permit 


you to return it at our expense within 4 days of 


receipt if not satisfactory, and refund your money. 


— 
Guaiantec 
ave 8 


The Brasscrafters make necessary and 
beautiful things for your bath room, and by 
making them right and selling at humane 
ys prices, have built up in ten years the largest 
business of its kind. 


THE BRASSCRAFTERS 
90-100 North Street, Boston 
Be sure to address Dept. A. 


Easily put up or taken down, 4 screws 
ial 


hold it firm on wall 


IT SAVES COAL 


The Gorton Quick Opening Steam Radiator Valve. 


One-third of a turn of the lever handle will open or close the valve. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 





























NEWTON ELEPHANT LINE 


Paper Specialties for Builders 
STRONG AND TOUGH AS AN ELEPHANT 


Deadening Felt — “ Medal Brand” 


An anti-conductor of sound used between floors, keeps out dampness or heat from the cellar, 
and prevents warping, shrinking and expanding of top floors. Makes a smooth, even job. 


Sheathing Paper 


The Elephant Brand is noted for its great strength; long fibers run through the paper in all 
directions. Heavily sized so that it is practically water-proof. Keeps o ut cold, insects, etc. Saves 
its cost in fuel many times over, and gives the comfort of a warm house 

Plaster Boards 
Especially made for finishing attics, bungalows, cottages, summer hotels and factories. Colored 


red one side, blue the other. Used either with or without wall paper or paint, making a most 
attractive covering for wall or ceiling. Cheap, durable, clean. 
Send for samples, stating for what use you desire the papers. 


NEWTON PAPER CO. - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
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A LONG STORY THE MUSIC OF THE §& E 
India Print, 18 by 22 in. $2.00 India Frint, 18 22 $2.00 


Beautify your home with cheerful things. 
On receipt of twenty-five cents, we will send 


160 Pictures you the richly illustrated catalogue of 
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ne difficulty with your room is that every- 
tehes and that there are no plain surfaces 
tone and serenity. It is a mistaken idea 
yny to have walls, carpet, curtains, por- 
ete., all in one pattern. It is also a grave 
lecoration to have so many figured sur- 
Plain surfaces are needed, especially when 
lls are so decorative. 

ir room is out of the ordinary to say the least, 
t will need several changes in order to make it 
le. Such pale tones are suitable only for a 
ng-room for they lack the depth and warmth 

1 in a room used constantly. 
ur first suggestion would be to remove the 
from the fireplace, and if possible all the 
| with it. The plaster work above the chande- 
ild be improved if the gold could be removed 
uniform tone given ceiling and frieze. With 
woodwork this would better be ivory also. 
live green rep should be replaced by a lighter 
or by rose color. The furniture itself need 
changed although it may be said that gold 
nameled furniture would have been in line with 
lis. The change in upholstery will not be 
ilt one nor need the alteration in mantel, 





ze or ceiling be expensive. 
Xemove the carpet and 
e floor with rugs, but perhaps that 
s not possible at present. Plain over- 
id portiéres in a color matching the up- 
ld help matters immensely. 


uld like to Say: 
bar 


a 


rge,’”’ spoke his better half, ‘‘ you are inter- 

the temperance movements, are you not?” 

certainly I am,” he answered. “ Well, 

se you go out and make a few of them with 

pump handle. I am in need of a pail of water 
away Bohemian. 
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r MONG the distinctive features of interior decorations 


found in many old mansions are the delicately wrought 
lighting fixtures in perfect harmony with their surroundings 


REPRODUCTION reflecting the same spirit 1s shown 


in the accompanying illustration. 
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MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 








. ” 
“Baby’s Best Friend 
i Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
Chapped Hands and Chafing. 
For your pro tection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “*Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
top. Sc i everywhere or by mail 25 cents we le free. 
Try M n's Violet (Borated) Talenm Toilet Pe 
entof Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Bample Sree. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Korated Skin mall Ine wrapper) Samples 
Spe y prepared for the sery. Sold only at Stores, 
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Comfort—Grace—and Convenience 





EE 
exw D FASHIONED Morris Chairs (if they are built right, v good springs in the seat and 
ie back, and otherwise up to standard quality) are comfortabl« 1 you get them fixed just right. 
, But when you're tired and want to rest, the trouble of ‘fixi hem right”’ is a nuisance. It 


takes away half the satisfaction the chair should give. 


ish the Button-and Rest” ™: “Royal” Chair 
















. 1S modern Morris chair, combining 
7. the utmost grace of design, materials of 
\ hig t quality and superior workman- 


shi wich the special patented Royal 
ush button feature. The push 
yutton, with the simple, sure 
mechanism which it operates, 

is the distinctive thing that 
puts the Royal Chair in 
a class all by itself as 
compared with 
the very best 
old-fashioned 
Morris chair. 











In no other chair 








are comfort and con- 
=| venience found com- 
*| bined. “The Royal” 
“) has no rod to fall out 
vou don’t have to 
get up out of the chair 

bie BUT TON to adjust the back. A 
7 little button, just under 

the right arm of the chair, 
does it all. By simply 
pushing the button you 
can move the back either up 
or down, as far as you wish, 
lacing it in any one of the nine 
restful positions, and the back 
ion placed, until the button is 





6é 99 ° h ° 

Royal” Chairs are Made in 85 Styles 
The push button is exclusive, protected-by- ; ; = ‘ 
patent “Royal” idea. It’s so good that in oak or mahogany upholstered tabric or leather, or with loose 
“Royal” Chairs are already in 200,000 : “el +} - . ' | ae : 
American homes — beautiful homes—com- cushions with or without footres 1ey are sold in furniture stores 
fortable. nearly everywhere, and cost no more than the old-fashioned, mot-con- 
The “Royal” trade-mark is on every “Royal” venient kind. Prices range from $ » $5 Write to-day for fully 
Chair. A guarantee of chair-quality, chair- illustrated “ Roval”’ booklet and 1 of a dealer near you who sells 
comfort, chair-convenience. eo » ; . 

the “ Royal ”’ Cha Address 











ROYAL CHAIR CO., 129 Chicago Avenue, STURGIS, MICH. 
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ge Mrs. Tyler 
Gz | a From the painting by William M. Chase. 
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WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE, N. A. 


T was early in 1869, in St. Louis, that 
a banker, who was a studio lingerer, 
came into my _ place, remarking, 
“There is a young man here who paints 
so well that I dare not tell him how good he 
is.’’ So we went to call on the prospective 
great painter, and I must admit that his 
work, his physique, and quiet dignity of 
bearing won my admiration. Though not 
tall, his sturdiness of figure and his cleanly 
blocked head made his presence impressive. 
He told me that he was a little more than 
nineteen years old, but a square chin long 
acquainted with the razor seemed to belie 
the statement. However, he was born 
in Indiana, in November, 1849. His father 
was a merchant in the shoe business. A 
sweet-faced, gentle lady, who came to the 
studio sometimes, has left a sense of tender 
motherliness in my “oO She was in 
some. way remarkable, but! I could never 
analyze her character. She was just a wo- 
man who made an impression, that was all. 
It was to my studio that she came to see her 
son; for it fell out soon that Chase had to 
change place and I was very glad to invite 
him to share my superabundance of space, 
so that we sat side by side during two seasons 
and became intimately acquainted. 
My studio had become quite a loafing-place 
for some interesting people, but after Chase’s 


Author of ‘*‘ Painters Since 


Lecturer on the 


Art Institute 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON ed. Of course Chase desired to study 
Poe Europe and admiring friends came for- 

Collections of the with the necessary advances of cash, 

of Chicago ebt to be paid in pictures whenever the 


arrival the visitors 
and more interesting 
himself with these 
miration; though st 
bearing was matury 
and he never be 
any chance made 
blunder. 

Chase painted 
much still life then, 
but from time to 
time a portrait was 
ordered, and, as he 
had been a pupil of 
the late J. O. Eaton, 
of New York, the pro- 
duct revealed the 
good use this youth 
had made of his in- 
struction, as well as 
the talent which 
has now placed him 
among painters at 
the top. I recall but 
one landscape sketch, 
a bit of refined tone, 





The Artist’s Daughter Helen 


x artist should be sufficiently advanced 

his work good enough to meet each 
vation. These debts were wiped out by 
xcited our ntings which were far too good forsuch uses. 
1874, Piloty was the academy director 


¢ I ne 





Dr. Sparhawk Jones 


unich, a man of no genius, but knowing 
witl is art and a good technician. Chase 
done his antiques, had won honors in the 
vhich stood for batt lass, and was one of the select circle of 
but neister schiiler. The new academy 
retty formless ces were then only a dreamed-of im- 
oted the ement and the advanced students oc- 
loges in the great Gothic hall which 
d out the id done duty as the refectory of an old 
id y. Between the lofty, traceried 
rough board partitions separated 
space into fairly roomy stalls, each oc- 
hing hut ed by two students. Many noises 
| 30 J d along the misty heights of the vault- 
neluded to sto} bove these partitions. The voice of 
t there.” r Shirlaw came from the extreme end 
ind Harry Chase (the marine painter) 
answe his laugh along to cheer the others, 

of being re gh he was not of this clique, only a fre- 


ocean, 
light spots 


itis nuts, 


were tv’s 


Some one n 


neomp eteness, ed 








remal 4 | said iS 
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quent visitor. Chase was painting “‘The 
Court Fool” in rich reds and warm tones. 
Shirlaw was busy struggling with several 
geese which quacked and fluttered about 
our feet, and the resultant painting is still 
in evidence, having been exhibited at the 
Art Institute of Chicago only a few weeks 
previous to the writing of this history. It 
was early summer and the fellows always 
gathered at the Café Probst for beer and 
coffee at five o’clock after the day’s work 
was done, some forty Americans, artists, 
‘‘medies,”’ and ‘“‘polytechs.” At the dinner 
hour this party divided itself; one lot went 
with Chase to his restaurant, the other 
united for a dinner with Shirlaw, and we 
made bets as to which one of these leaders 
would draw the larger crowd; often losing 
the stakes because of the universal popularity 
of these two fine men. 

After having been honored with an impor- 
tant scholarship at the Munich academy — 
which called for a large painting expensive 
to produce and therefore beyond his mean — 
Chase returned to America, Shirlaw and 
others coming home at about the same time. 
These talented and well-equipped young men 
found the Academy of Design, in New York, 
of little use to them; the bigoted conserva- 
tism of the stay-at-home “ancients” set 
itself against the radicalism of the men of 
larger view and greater power. Of course 
there could be but one outcome, the forma- 
tion of a new society and a declaration of 
war. The Society of American Artists was 
created and opened an exhibition, and the 
school now strong and famous, _ the 


Portrait of an Artist 


Art Students’ 
League, was 
organized, Chase 
being a leading 
spirit in the 
movement. This 
new society’s ex- 
hibitions became 
the wonder of 
the gallery fre- 
quenters; it was 
the home of 
the so-called 
“frenzied art’’ 
of America, be- 
cause every ex- 
periment of the 
dashing, young, 
ambitious work- 
ers was admitted 
to the walls. The 
juries of selection 
asked themselves 
but one question 
when judging the 
pictures pre- 
sented, ‘‘has the 
painter talent, 
good training, 
and an evident 
purpose?” Cer- 
tainly there was 
much frolicsome 
wildness in evi- 
dence, much of 
which was not in 
the least under- 





stood by the public, 
but these were the 
days of violent activ- 
ity, delightful origin- 
ality, and keen ob- 
servation of the 
phenomenaof nature, 
of interesting efforts 
to secure new com- 
binations of color, 
new formations in 
composition, and new 
sorts of art senti- 
ment. Nothing so 
commands the atten- 
tion and excites the 
imagination of a 
young artist (or an 
old one still en- 
thusiastic) as these 
“‘queers.’’ But the 
public was mystified 
and, as is always the 
vase when the public 
gets into water over 
its head, there was 
great spluttering and 
gurgling. The fear 
of being laughed at 
stayed the hand of 
the would-be pur- 
chaser even when his 
inked pen was poised 
over a check. For 





The Misses Gribell 


several years the exhibitions were distinctly 
bad sales places, even in seasons when the 
well-regulated and ‘‘proper’’ Academy did 
much business. Propriety is the enemy of 
fresh movement and new sentiment in art. 
Respectability is its bane. The new society 
was alive; the old one as dead as an 
asphalted corpse of Egypt. But the gold 
certificates of timid capital fluttered like sear 
and yellow leaves into the sarcophagus, 
avoiding the cradle. 

The Art Students’ League was a pure 
democracy, managed by its elected officers; 
its instructors were merely its artistic 
shapers — an art influence. The students 
worked before the model in an out-of-the- 
way loft by the bare bricks of the rude edifice. 
But the spirit hovered over them and scores 
of trained artists now illuminate our land 
with the light of those brilliant days. The 
society and the school had no official con- 
nection, but were united by sympathy. 
30th of them increased, won the good-will 
of the community, grew respectable, and lost 
somewhat of their spice. Chase steered both 
of them much, was many times president 
of the Society, and was most conspicuous 
inevery development. But the old conserva- 
tives of the Academy, becoming alarmed 
at this progress, commenced to gather in the 
rebels, making them National Academicians, 
Chase being enfolded in this safe nest early. 
The as-usual happened; the Society gained 
in “‘respectability” as it lost individuality. 
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The Academy kept on the safe side in gath- 
ering in, and the old insurgents gradually 
grew conservative; all but Chase, who never 
has failed to extend a hand to the coming 
man, no matter how he chose to express 
himself in strange language. It was his con- 
stant contact with young minds which kept 
his spirit sweet and palatable. He has been, 
probably, the most successful teacher in this 
country, having a large following, not alone 
in the League, but in the summer school 
which he founded at Shinnecock, Long Island, 
in the ‘‘Chase School,” his own creation in 
the city, and at the Academy of 
the Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, 
where he still guides a “ master 
class” and whence have issued 
many talented artists. His in- 
fluence over his students is 
phenomenal. 

Always blessed with a fair 
income, Chase traveled much in 
Europe, studied much, came to 
know much, and secured the 
admiration of many European 
artists of the highest standing. 
Many summers his _ specially 
formed classes have followed him 
to England, Holland, France, 
Spain, and Italy. His intro- 
ductions of young artists to 
influential people in foreign 
countries have opened many 
doors to aspiring geniuses, and 
these love him. He has de- 
veloped a talent for talking to 
public assemblies, is able to 
scatter along the way many fine 
thoughts which have germinated 
like seeds in good ground, and 
has a great fund of anecdotes 
about celebrated artists, espe- 
cially about Whistler, whose 
intimate he was for years. 

In the large publie studio 
at the Shinnecock school the 
students gathered on Saturdays 
to hear the master criticise the 
week’s work. Any interested 
person was welcome, and the 
large circle of wealthy summer 
residents thereabouts contrib- 
uted their presence. In the open 
space about the building was 
regularly collected a large group 
of beautifully appointed carriages; the choice 
specimens of horseflesh and equally fine 
grooms in livery making a “horse show” that 
Madison Square Gardens might envy. The 
beautiful costumes went inside to fill the 
studio. Chase can say witty things while 
giving art instruction. 

Chase’s art has developed through these 
years in an interesting way. He has been 
decidedly impressionable, revealing the in- 
fluence of the last great man with whom he 
came in contact—Vollon, Alfred Stevens, 
Carriere-Belleuse, Whistler, and others. The 
same may be said of many great men. 
Raphael was impressionable, following many 
older painters through all of his life, but 
always individualizing these influences; so 
Chase has never lost his personality during 
all these followings. Now he has found him- 





self; now in the years of his mature strengtl being their points of greatest sensi- 
his style is ‘‘Chase” puré inless we ess Yes; Chase wears the flat- 
may still trace the influet s Ha ied cylinder hat, the ‘“‘student’’ hat 
and Velasquez, the influence which is felt Paris, and it is uncommonly becoming 
by almost every portrait painter in Christen il Also, he wears a Chase cravat, 
dom. He has been cele ted for his still ficiently voluminous, and all his clothes 
life works, especially the codfish-in-a-coppe1 made by a tailor who obeys rather than 
kettle pictures, gleaming, vigorously handled tates, though the distinctive marks are 
and superbly colored; for his Iscapes t all conspicuous. In bearing he is 
quite original in manner of rendering simpl ble, though never eccentric. He knows 
themes; for his figure pieces, boldly struck t he is worth and impresses it on every 
on coarse canvases (such methods as othe 
knew not of); for his portraits of women and His income from portrait painting is now 
handsome, but, as he says, 
— re , 1 am a great spend- 
er.”’ Always insisting that his 


wife and a long line of handsome 
children should wear artistic 
costumes, that his home and 
studio shotild be as artistic as 
his taste, that he should act 
the life of a gentleman, his money 
has been freely disbursed. He 
has no expensive habits but 
these. He has none of the fash- 
ionable vices. Having sat at 
table with him many times, his 
frugality and moderation have 
impressed me. It is no wonder 
that he retains his nerve and 
sturdy vitality. Yes, he has an- 
other extravagance —collecting 
artistic rings and bibelots, buy- 
ing pictures and sketches. 
Chase maintains three stuidos 
in New York City, ownes his 
home in Stuyvesant Square and 
a villa in Florence. The latter 
is one of those old, Renaissance 
houses, with decorations, monu- 
ments, trees, and all other vener- 
able, lovable things. One studio, 
on Fifth Avenue, is close to 
the Waldorf-Astoria, a place for 
posing his high-rank portrait 
patrons. Not far away, on 
Fourth Avenue, is a larger room, 
rather plainly though invitingly 
furnished, where he works in a 
general way. On the floor above 
this large studio is another, of 
similar size, for the use of his 
favorite private pupils. In each 
of these there is a pile of pictures, 
by his fellow-artists, stacked 
nst the wall. Hepurchases these pictures, 
making an exchange of art with another 
ter. At his home the walls are completely 


Portrait of a Musician 


men, dashingly brushed and very personal 
in treatment. He has done highly finished 
and rough work; also water-colors, remark 
able pastelles as strong as oils, red, as with an endless tapestry, by this 
gay, always attracting attention. Color-mer ction of artistic works. They cover the 
have made peculiar ranges of pigments and r, the dining-room, race up the hallway 
individual canvases for his special use. He tairs, and overflow overhead. “P...., 
has made his own giant pastelles, quite uw e up stairs to see something good.” 
like the little sticks on sale in the shops commands Mrs. Chase, “I have too 

Artists in all ages have despised the cor sleeping babies up there.’’ Chase’s 


and, gray o1 


ventional dress of their period. At times e (like that of the Dutch artist, Mesdag) 
this peculiarity has carried them to the ab to the peculiar expressions of artists, 
surd, so that to-day none dares abandon hin nal efforts, experiments, canvases not 


self to his peculiar tastes, and many confine finished, caught in the making while 
themselves to the extreme fashions of spirit was hot, the work revealing the 
the passing moment. But it. is not very of unfatigued enthusiasm. An artist 
difficult to pick out the artists in any con ls in this house of spiritualities. I recall 
pany. They nearly always insist on some inctly four canvases by Gaston La 


Continued on page 56) 
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A HOUSE DESIGNED BY WILSON EYRE 





House of James B. Ladd, Esq., Ardmore, Pa. 
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SOME GOOD SPECIMENS OF OLD- 


FASHIONED PAINTED 


N the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Angelica Kauffmann was 
all the rage in London, both as a beauty 
and an artist, painted furniture be- 

came the fashion in England. How much 
the ‘‘fair Angelica’? — as she was commonly 
ealled, until by mistake she married a foot- 
man disguised as a lord and thus lost her 
prestige — should be held responsible for 
this vogue is difficult to determine; but 
many of the best, though not the earliest, 
examples she designed and executed with 
her own hands. One of her unique achieve- 
ments was the decoration of a marble man- 
telpiece owned by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for 
whom she cherished an unrequited passion. 
Her masterpieces were ambitious, and in- 
cluded landscapes, chaste figures with float- 
ing classical draperies, garlands of flowers, 


and many minor forms perhaps better 
adapted to furniture ornamentation. She 
was not the originator but a celebrated 


exponent of this branch of handicraft. 

The distinguished English cabinet-makers, 
Robert Adam, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton, 
took up the idea with enthusiasm. In their 
employ, beside Miss Kauffmann, were sev- 
eral skillful Italian painters who decorated 
chiefly on satinwood. Pergolesi, one of 
Adam’s assistants, was particularly success- 
ful. Among his favorite “motifs” were gar- 
lands and baskets of flowers, medallions 
enclosing landscapes, shepherds, shepherd- 
esses, cupids, and other figures. Altogether 
his compositions did credit to his reputation 
as an artist. 

Following in the train of these masters 
came a host of unknown artisans who painted 
humbler and more useful furniture in a 
simple style that was within every one’s 


Windsor Side Chair Painted Brown and Decorated with Roses. 
ing-chair, with Split Bottom, Painted Black and Richly Ornamented. 
Green and Ornamented with Fruit, a Characteristic Example of the Plain Windsor 








FURNITURE 


to mix the colors with. Bed- 
bedroom chairs and 
les of furniture are done in this 


By ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS f oil 


ish-stands, 


reach. Ordinary 
ered with coats ’ correctly speaking, was the 
grained to imitate etic I tion of lacquer according to Japanese 














Windsor Side Chair Painted Black and Ornar 
Grained to Imitate Curly Maple and Decorated 
Side Chair Ornamented with Grape-vine and FI 


nted with Gold. Windsor Rocking-chair 
th Grape-vines and Daisies. Plain Wooden 
vers, a Type Found all over New England 


old inventories the “ nit Chinese methods. It had been imitated 
mentioned is often paint rniture of tl England since the latter part of the seven- 
kind, as is explained Knight’s Pe th century, and was a craft especially 
Enevyelopzdia: nended as suitable for amateurs. 
““A good deal of com paint s practice spread to New England. 
is called japanning, fie mm the 1755, an advertisement in the ‘‘ Boston 
ordinary painter’s work ng turps tte’? announces that ‘Mrs. Miller still 


ues to keep school in Hanover St., 
elow the Orange Tree, where young 
be taught Wax-work, Trans- 
Villigree, painting on glass, 
? ) . 

rk and Featherwork, Japanning, 
with silver and Gold, Ten- 
likewise the Royal Family to be seen 


ng our investigations in America, 

after and even before the Rev- 

types of painted furniture were 

his country, in the north from 

in the south from France. 

also developed. In 1797 an 

rmaker advertised in New York 

ufactured all sorts of ‘‘dyed, 

gee, and bamboo furniture, 

settees, ete., and every article in the 

line executed in the neatest man- 

ter the newest and most approved 

terns.”” ‘Fancy chairs,” in par- 

vere much sought after; they had 

seats and splat backs where the 

showed to advantage. Often 

vas deep and the back low in the 

le, which spread rapidly from 
ner countries. 


back Rock 
Painted r 


Ladder 
Side Chair 


Fine 
stvie, 





Windsor Rocking-settee Painted White, Decorated with Flowers. 
Striped with Gold, and Decorated with Flowers. 


Pattern. 


In another advertisement these chairs are 
described as having “double and single cross 
fret, chain, gold ball, and spindle backs,”’ and 
as painted “elegant white, coquelicot, green, 
etc.,” or “stained with logwood and polished 
to imitate rosewood.” Even the more 
elaborate chairs were rarely ornamented 
with figures or landscapes, but with flowers, 
musical instruments, and simple classical 
designs. The color of the furniture was, 
when possible, made to harmonize with the 
room it was to occupy. This is interestingly 
brought out in a letter from George Wash- 
ington to Richard Washington as early as 
1757. He writes: 

“Be pleased to send me 1 doz. strong 
chairs about 15 shillings apiece, and of three 
different colors to suit the paper of three 
of the bed-chambers.” 

A charming painted chair, possibly one 
of those mentioned above, is placed in La- 
fayette’s room at Mount Vernon. 

Solid wooden Windsor furniture was also 
in great demand. Shapely, strong, and com- 
fortable, it had been popular since the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Thomas _ Jeff- 
erson wrote the Declaration of Independence 
in a Windsor writing chair with the parch- 
ment laid on its broad palette-like arm. 
Another Windsor chair owned by Ezra Rip- 
ley was long used by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Washington also possessed several chairs of 
this kind. Made in the Windsor style be- 
side arm chairs, were “side” chairs with 
straight or fan backs, rocking-chairs, settees, 
and rocking settees. Rocking-chairs and 
rocking settees seem to have been purely 
American inventions. In the Boston Public 
Library all the chairs selected by Mr. McKim 
ior the readers’ use are modern Windsor 


Bread-basket with Grape-vine Decoration. 
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chairs painted black. 
lasting success. 
When good taste in interior decoration 
became extinct towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century, even the best old fur- 
niture was relegated to the store-room or 
attic, where it remained in disgrace for many 
years. Then, about twenty or twenty-five 
vears ago, with the colonial revival came a 
gradual recognition of by-gone arts and 
crafts. The common painted furniture 
(which already in 1806 a critic had scorned 


They have proved a 
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Straight Front, Rush-bottomed Chair Painted White, 
Octagonal Tea-tray Painted White and Decorated in Gold with Grape-vine 
Bellows Painted Yellow and Ornamented with Flowers. 
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Flat Tray 


as “now entirely confined to the third class 
of gentry’’) was naturally slower than the 
more expensive Georgian specimens to rise 
in esteem; actually its quaint charm has 
been widely appreciated only within the last 
four or five vears. 

Much credit for restoring this simple fur- 
niture to favor is due to Mr. Charles Ingalls 
of Windsor, Vermont. With the instinct 
of an artist, he was among the first to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the old designs, and to 
reproduce them not only in the letter but in 


be Rest ? 
4y ta ae oe nei: 
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Ladder-back Arm-chair with Rattan Seat, Painted Black and Ornamented with Fruit and 


Flowers. 


Round Light-stand, Painted Black and Ornamented with a Wreath of Flowers. 


Fancy Chair with a Rush Bottom and Ball Back, Painted White and Ornamented in Gold 
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the spirit. Such work as his may be guided 
by the brain, but its atmosphere comes un- 
consciously from the heart. A breath of 
eighteenth-century air is wafted to us as we 
gaze at one of his slender maidens daintily 
uplifting her Empire skirts and dancing with 
sandalled feet above an old looking-glass. 
Even the tiniest rosebuds painted on a 
chair-back bear witness to his keen eyes and 
loving hands, which have not lost their cun- 
ning in spite of his eighty years. 

The traditions so faithfully upheld by Mr. 
Ingalls he has handed down to Miss M. C. 
Hardy. She copies many of the old pat- 


, and has orig 
with great sense of 
for precedent. He Bost 
but her reputation is 

Other decorators : ne 
ilar lines with good 
makes it impossibl! thet 


In out-of-the-wa 
old-fashioned painte 
found still in good Cane-se 
chairs m: e select fo 
parlor, while the solid VW rs 
perhaps more appro} 








yom, and simple rush-bottomed ones 
iny harmonious color are prefer- 
edrooms. For furnishing a piazza 
surpasses Windsor chairs and set- 
rious other articles exist decorated 
ne style, such as tables, wash-stands 
s, not to mention clocks, looking- 
bellows, and trays. The demand 
antiquities far exceeds the supply, 
idd much to the interest of a gen- 
lonial house. Excellent reproduc- 
vever, are easier to obtain, and 
he purpose equally well in a modern 








WILLIAM M. CHASE, N. A. 
(Continued from page 52) 
Touche, his most artistic moods revealed in 
them. Many of the paintings are by Ameri- 

ean artists. 

Chase is blessed with a good wife from an 
intellectual family. Who knows how much 
of his suecess he owes to this superior woman? 
What pessimist dares say in his home 
that marriage is a failure? American art is 
claiming its own in these days. Our best 
painters are selling all the work that they 
¢an accomplish. 

Only the mediocre are complaining. It is 
to such painters as William M. Chase and to 
such wives as his that we owe this “arrival.” 
At the Paris Exposition of 1900, American 
art made a strong impression on all visitors. 


How strikingly it cont th the 
eral weakness of the s! the Expo 
tion of 1878! But sor { 
time promised a chang \ 

Italy said to me _ thet 

your country’s tand 
top with the best.” | ed, thi 
that he was simply giving me a flatte 


It is thirty years sine el Has 
prediction been fulfilled? Certainly it 
and it was fulfilled more tl five vears 


1900’’ Chase’s f engt sak 


trait of Mrs. C.’”’ (Mrs. ( better kno 
as “The Lady Wit! LW 
occupied a conspicuous ce hon 
in one of the larger galleri Seen throu 
the door from the roo contained 
celebrated portraits by Sargent, it stood alone 





enter of the wall, stately, dignified, 
tie in pose, superb in its reserved 


the expression on the face wonderfully 


winsome, a delicious picture; and 
foreign artists returned many times 
it 


» has received many recognitions from 


icademies and societies; recently an 
medal at Munich and an invita- 


place his self-painted portrait in the 


rallery of Florence. This was ex- 
nd hung on the walls in the sum- 
1908, and it is a great honor to have 
inting in the company of Titian’s 
trait, not to enumerate the long line 
great artists. The honors won by 


form a list difficult to duplicate, and 


many foreign as well as American 




















An Architect’s Own House. 

















Mr. Aymar Embury II’s Residence at 
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A HOUSE BY THE SEA 


N the cosst of 
set in a forest 
looking the 
ocean, is a 

charming little settle- 
ment, a-favorite re- 
treat for those who 
love to live and work 
close to nature. 

For a time the 
architecture of the 
place expressed itself 
modestly —in rough 
bungalows, portable 
cottages, and tent- 
houses—used largely 
by their owners as 
week-end _ resorts. 
But gradually, as the 
beauty of the spot 
was discovered, the 
character of its build- 
ings has been chang- 
ing to the extent that 
during the past four 


central California, 


of pines, and over- 


or five vears many 
permanefit dwellings 
have arisen among 
the forest trees. The 
location is an ideal 
one for artists and 
literary folk. Here 


it was that the early 

Franciscan Fathers 

after effecting a land- 

ing-place on the shores of Monterey Bay, 
established one of their most important 
missions, the remains of which still nestle 
among the hills in a remarkably fine state of 
preservation. Their leader, Father Junipero 
Serra, named the little half moon of water 
which stretches away from the low lying hills, 
Carmel Bay, and the rapidly growing settle- 





A Glimpse of the Hall from the Living-room 


By FLORENCE VILLIERS BROWN 





Castellamare 
From a Water-color Sketch by Sydney J. Yard 


ment of to-day has been appropriately named 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

One of the most interesting of the recent 
additions to the houses in Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
stands on the very outskirts of the settle- 
ment, close to the water’s edge, with un- 
obstructed view of ocean and mountains. 
It is owned by a California young woman, 
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who. wearying early ol society and travel, 
carried out a long cherished dream by build- 
ing a home in this 
secluded spot, where, 
with an older com- 
panion, she has lived 


for the past two 
years. 

There are two ap- 
proaches to “Castella- 
mare” from the 
village centre. One 
through the woods 


tothe northentrance; 
the other along the 


white hard-packed 
beach. 
The house is a 


sensible, wide-spread- 
ing, home-like 
ing structure, whose 
chief charm lies in its 
color effects the 
dull green and gray 
of shingle, plaster, 
and stone-work 
blending — pleasingly 
with the natural set- 
ting—the sand dunes, 


look 


the pines, and the 
cypress trees. And 
the fact that local 


materials have been 

utilized in its con- 

struction gives an 
added interest. The house is a story-and- 
a-half with 4-gabled roof. The lower story 
is shingled and stained green, the upper 
rough-cast plastered and strapped with 
green. The roof shows a green of a lower 
tone, and the chimnevs and foundation are 
built of the large beach boulders weathered 
silvery gray by the salt winds and worn 


a 


20 a OM Seger: 
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A Simple Bedroom Fireplace 
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smooth and symmetrical by the 
waves. 

No attempt has been made to 
alter the character of the natural 
surroundings. The undergrowth 
of brakes and bushes has been 
preserved and encouraged to put 
forth renewed efforts by careful 
attention and judicious pruning 
and supplemented by the addi- 


tion of more native shrubs and 
plants. The only garden walk is 


a rough little foot-path which 
winds picturesquely up the gentle 
slope amid the tangle and growth 
of wild lilae and manzanita. The 
only lawn is the sand verbena 
which clings close to the earth 
and shows green the year round 
—in the summer months put- 
ting forth a mass of starry 
blossoms. 

One’s anticipations as to the 
character of the interior of 
Castellamare are in no way dis- 
appointed. The paneled hall 
leads into the living-room on the right, a 
room full of warm rich color. 

The fireplace of gray boulders, whose 
chimney breast extends to the ceiling, is, as 
with every well-designed living-room — the 
central feature of the room. On one side 
is an inglenook with bookshelves within 
reach of the hand—an alluring corner 
where one may rest and read and revel in 
the firelight. On the right of the fireplace 
are two windows, while across the east end 
of the room are three more windows looking 
out upon the water. There are no curtains 
at any of the windows — the hangings of 





The Dining-room is Separated from the Living-room by 








BEAUTIFUL 


dows on the north, south, and 
west of the living-room, render 
the lighting of these rooms all 
that could be desired. 

The hall is lighted by small- 
paned windows in the front and 
on either side of the door, and 
some windows on the landing of 
the stairs. To the left of the 
entrance is a small den or office 
with windows looking seaward 
across the sand dunes. The furni- 
ture of this room also corresponds 
with the weathered oak finish of 
the woodwork. A door at the 
left of the stairway leads past a 
lavatory and coat closet to the 
kitchen, back stairs, pantries, 
and servant’s room, all of 
which are conveniently located 
on the northeast end of the 
house. 

Upstairs are four bright airy bed- 
rooms, with ample closet room, 


a Rise of One Step lavatories, and bath. These rooms 


are the embodiment of restful 
the whole lower floor is of native California plicity. Fine white Japanese mattings 
wood stained the color of weathered oak, ver the floors. The rough-plastered walls, 
and the furniture corresponds. A handsome lich always take color with velvety soft- 
built-in sideboard occupies the wall of the ness, are tinted in delicate hues, and the 
dining-room next the butler’s pantry. A odwork of the entire floor is painted 


heavy shelf runs around the walls of the two ry-white. Dainty muslin curtains veil 
rooms at a height of five feet > windows, with outer hangings of flowered 
with the wide moulding which tops the bool rench eretonne. There are fireplaces with 
vases, holds the many interesting treasures tractive simply-designed mantels in three 
from foreign lands. Both living rooms. The furniture is simple 
dining-room are admirably a excellent taste, while on the walls 
all the sun’s rays throughout the day few good pictures. There is need for 
very important feature or few of the latter, for each window frames 
exposed location, for it must be re picture. Could a more promising be- 


, which togethe! 


room these 


anged to cate i in 











crimson velvet being drawn only at night, that there is no windbreak between ( ing for the day be imagined than to 
so that the joy of out-of-doors is ever a part tellamare and the ocean. On the east w one’s self upon awakening, in a room 
of the house. The dining-room is separated of the dining-room is a leaded windo moss-green walls and to look out upon 
from the living-room only by a heavy beam through whose panes the sun comes d-tossed emerald sea? Or, being roused 
and a rise of one step, with low bookshelves breakfast time. A pair of Fre windov the tinkle of cow-bells, to wake up be- 
on either side. Together the two rooms run on the south, opening on a little ston een rose-pink walls and see far in the dis- 
the entire depth of the house. The wood- buttressed porch, admit the sunlight throug! nee a peaceful river with cows wading 
work in these rooms and in fact throughout out the afternoon, while the groups of wi ee-deep on its edge? 
LAMPS OF HONOR of the payment of 2s. 6d., in December, 1799, _ erected in the first year of the term of Mayor 
to Jabez Brown, “lamplight« W orshiy iam H. Wickham. 

HERE are now nine houses with Mayor Richard Varick.’ [he Mayor Grace lamps at 31 East Seven- 
lamps of honor in front of them in One of the evidences that the custom w ninth Street are lighted every night as 
New York, and only nine, although observed in far back times was found in t ilarly as those in front of the residence 
the custom of thus marking the home — catalogue of the sale of antiques by Thon Mayor McClellan at 10 Washington Square 

of the Mayor of the city dates back some 250 Braithewaite in 1901 ein one of rth. 
years. articles offered was described as ‘‘a lam] [he present occupants of the former home 
It is believed that the custom originated said to have been used 1 minate Mayor Strong in West Fifty-seventh Street 
in the days of the Dutch occupation, when front of the house of Mayor Cornelies Stee: to have the lamps of honor lighted. The 
the burgomasters were escorted from their wyck in Maiden Lane, and to have been us ng family no longer living there the city 

places of evening entertainment or official for the same purpose by three of his succes ceased to maintain the lamps. 
duty to their homes by watchmen carrying sors — Delavall, Nicholls awrenc \lthough this custom was started in the 
lanterns. These lanterns were left hanging That lamp was boxlike th f wor ‘ the Dutch burgomasters, a descend- 
in front of the burgomaster’s door as an ad- posts resting on a wooden | supp the Dutch is the only Mayor, so far 
ditional protection to so important a man ing a brass hood. nown, who refused to have the lamps 
against thieves and other evil persons. The rapidity with the city is b mor in front of his residence. This ex- 
Those who are curious about such matters torn down and re is Mayor Robert A. Van Wyck, who 
have been able to trace this custom back for gested by the fact lest @xar sed to be so honored on the ground that 
250 years, as has been said, but the first offi- of this ancient custom dates back ¥ mps served no useful purpose at present, 
cial recognition of the custom dates back 1875, when the lamps to be.seen in front vever much they may have added to 
only a little more than a century. Anentry of the Wickham family residence at Les fort or safety of his Worship, Mayor 


has been found in an old city account book 


ton Avenue and Thirtv-ninth Street we : nwvyck, in 1668. 





THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS OF A 
HOUSE IN THE ENGLISH STYLE 


EXT to the hall in order of impor- 

tance in an old English establish- 
i ment were the drawing-rooms. The 

hall was the neutral ground be- 
tween the service rooms and the private 
side of the house, where, under the more 
dignified title of “‘ withdrawing-rooms,”’ were 
apartments of varying form and character, 
where the master and his family could live 
in the privacy impossible to find in the more 
public parts of the house. 

Here naturally one would expect to find 
whatever refinements the household could 
exhibit. These rooms, being also used for the 
reception of honored guests, were furnished 
accordingly, and whatever luxury in the way 
of architectural detail, furniture, hangings, 
and stuffs that the craftsmen of the period 
could supply were sure to be here met with 
in a profusion limited only by the income of 
the owner. 

In our drawing-room here shown we follow 
precedent as regards elaboration, but keeping 
in mind the rather severe feeling of the house 
asa whole. This drawing-room is the show- 
room of the house, and while not in itself an 
elaborate interior, it is here that we shall 
present such variations of detail and furnish- 
ings as the simple character of the establish- 
ment permits. 

In plan the room is rectangular, with a 





The Drawing-room 


By CARROLL M. BILL 


large window at one end. In a deep recess 
on one long side is the chimney, breast- 
flanked by two smaller windows. Exit and 
passage may be arranged through the oppo- 
site walls. 

The oak wall covering is arranged in square 
and rectangular panels, capped by a narrow 
cornice. The most elaborate feature of the 
room is the molded plaster work of the frieze 
and ceiling. The former is about two feet 
wide, and shows foliage decorations in high 
relief, rather stiff in detail, with large leaves 
and stems. The ceiling is treated with 
plaster strips laid on in geometrical patterns. 
The strips themselves are about four inches 
wide and carry a raised floral design. No 
color is of course used, the glaring white of 
the plaster being tinted a soft cream or gray. 

The windows are of the typical casement 
variety, with vertical and horizontal mullions. 
The clear leaded glass is enriched by painted 
armorial bearings, lending a note of color to 
the room. Pairs of long curtains hang on 
rods at each wind»w. These may be of a 
good tapestry, or of some quiet solid color, 
with an applique of dull gold braid by way 
of enrichment. An oriental rug in harmo- 
nious tones provides floor covering. 


oY 


One may select furniture for such a room 
as here shown from a great variety of ex- 
amples. Early English types will prove too 
crude, and Georgian mahogany inappropri- 
ately elegant; but between the two we have 
the Jacobean and Queen Anne periods, with 
their innumerable varieties of paneling, 
turning, and inlay. There are no historical 
styles of furniture that present more pictur- 
esque elegance combined with comfort than 
the before-mentioned periods. 

For chairs and settees are shown the high- 
back upholstered type, with scroll legs and 
stretchers. Some may have carved wood 
arms shaped in graceful curves, and others 
arms covered with upholstery. Small stools 
following the same lines should be placed 
about, and under the large window is a long 
low seat of similar design. All the furniture 
should be covered preferably with some 
antique velours, and trimmed with rough 
gold fringes. 

A Queen Anne cabinet occupies one corner, 
and a twisted-leg square table stands in the 
center of the room. 


most 


and important sacra- 
a Sunday-school teacher of a girl 

confirmation. ‘“‘ Marriage,” was 
“No, baptism is the first 
sacrament,” the teacher 
in our familv,” said the pupil, 
are resp ctable.” 


‘*Which is the first 
ment?” asked 
preparing for 
the prompt response. 
ind most important 
-orrectel. ‘Not 
haughtily; “* we 

















A Page of California Bungalows Built for All the Year. Shingles Stained Wood Color are Seen in the First Illustration 
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Stone is used in Combination with Siding, and while Something is Lost in Beauty, Something has been Gained in Durability 
60 
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A Rather Original Working Out of the Bungalow Theme. Less Space is Given to Porches and More to the Ground-floor Plan 





A Good Example of the Small California Bungalow Located on a Contracted Lot. It is Built on the Plan of a Square 
61 
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FIREPLACE, when in use, is 
supposed to send the heat into the 
room, and to send the smoke up 
the chimney, but often it reverses 

this operation. How to make the chimney 
properly perform its duty is the object of 
this article. The man who has a smoky 
fireplace wants the trouble remedied and 
does not wish a discussion of theories; but 
as much work in making and correcting 
drafts in chimneys is on entirely wrong ideas, 
it 'may not be amiss to give a few general 
principles. 

To move any object requires power; the 
velocity of motion depends on the amount of 
force compared with the weight of the object 
moved, and compared with the resistance 
offered by the surface traveled. This is as 
true of the smoke in the chimney as of an 
automobile on the road. The motive power 
of the former is the heat of the fire, the weight 
is the volume of air in the fireplace, and the 
resistance is in the walls of the fireplace and 
flue. 

A flue or chimney of itself creates no 
power — it is merely the place where the 
power is made manifest. The chimney itself 
does not make draft any more than a road 
moves an automobile; but the more perfect 
the chimney the better the draft, just as a 
good road is needed to get speed from a 
machine. Many people will suggest that 
often there is a current up a flue at a time 
when there is no fire in the grate as showing 
that the chimney itself creates the current; 
but this is when the walls of the chimney 
may be warmed by the sun, or the air of the 

_room may be warmed by the furnace; it is 

not because of some creative force in the 
brickwork. 

Draft in the flue is merely air and smoke 
passing from the room through the fireplace 
and up the chimney. The more difficult it 
is to create the current, the more heat will 
be required, and the greater the tendency to 

smoke. That is 

why a well-con- 
structed chimney 
gives the maximum 
amount of heat in 
the room, as well as 
giving the purest 
atmosphere. While 
one speaks of the 

“draft” of achimney, 

it must be remembered that the power is 

not one of drawing, as when a cork is pulled 
from a bottle, but one of pressure from 
behind, as when water runs through a hose. 

Air is so fluid it attempts to keep at a 

uniform pressure, and the rarefied air of the 

flue is pushed up by the more aense air of 
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By EDWIN A. JACKSON 


the room, which in turn is pushed by the 
air from outdoors. 

Just as air cannot easily be sucked out of 
bottle, so draft for a fireplace cannot b 
drawn out of a tight roon [he careful 
construction of modern houses, with tight 


fitting doors and windows, with sheathing 





t 


paper, and with back plasteri 
for many smoky fireplaces. It is not tl 
the oxygen of the air is burned, but that the 
chimneys cannot get the air current to ca 
off the smoke. Fireplaces in houses heate 
by indirect steam, or by hot-air furnaces, d 
not have this trouble when the registers are 
open, as then the air enters the room throug! 
the cold air box of the heater. It is interest 
ing to note the almost instant change in th 
burning of the fire, in a closely shut root 
when the furnace air register is opened 
closed. 

The opening of a door or window in su 
a well-made room will, of course, give th 
air supply for the fire, and, odd as it n 
seem, an open fireplace which is to heat 
room without other air connection will give 
more heat and make the 
the window is open slightly t is an ex 
travagant and unsatisfactor y, howeve1 
to warm the outside air after it enters the 
room, to say nothing of the unpleasant cold 
drafts near the floor. This stream of col 
air, supplying the draft of the fire, hi: 
caused the expression that “An open 
will burn your face and freeze your back.” 

Inventors for the 
endeavored to sup} 
place so that it would not cross the roon 
a cold stream. One plan was to 
have openings from 
above the fireplace, nea: 
ing; but such openings 
cult to construct, and the 
are good only when 
in the right direction. 
satisfactory way is 
cold-air box bring a su 
outdoors. Pipes or: 
tubes should earry 
the supply across the 
fireplace, and intro 
duce the air warm 
through a register at 
the top of the fire- i 
place or over the od 
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lownward cur- 
That is, the air 


ice or range uses the same 
the fireplace, andewhere 
is large enough, fairly hy, 









This means an increase in the 
t of heat realized, as well as making 
‘pressure right for the free burning 


When there are two or three fireplaces 
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iY in 
Ciculation of air in ‘| 
toom when fireplace 

has its own draft supply 


supply some of the fireplaces by passing 
wn the flue of another chimney. Because 
his downward draft, some builders put 
ledges that are supposed to be like eel- 
ps to let the air pass up, and to stop the 
passing down. 
cy even than an eel, and has power to 

smallest opening, the construction 
The only remedy is to get a 
iir supply for the fireplaces in some 
y, or else to let this one chimney 
to act as a supply. Of course 
pers can be put in to stop such drafts, 
hey are very desirable for use when the 
burning. They shou!d 
» that when open there is no flat 
o prevent the easy escape of the 


But as air is more 


fireplace should have one flue, with 
no other apparatus is connected. If, 


case, a 
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Z ZAM 
PIPE“ FROM FURNACE/ 
ZI 
Every fireplace should 
have a separate flue 
when possible. 


‘+h pipe would run inside the fiue; 
still, a Franklin or grate could be 
fireplace, and the pipe from this 
Where one fireplace has two 
usually best to cut off one, as the 
| often go up one side, and the 
ne down the other, resulting in 
ies in the fireplace. 
is merely air carrying gases and 
It is like other fluids, 
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Yy and we can get sug- 
Ys NS gestions for carrying off 
hi x the smoke from the 





methods used in hand- 
ling water. One is, that 
there shall be no un- 
necessary changes in 
direction of motion, no 
changes in the size of 
the pipe, and there shall 
be a traveling surface 
as smooth as possible. 
When aqueducts and 
trunk canals for irriga- 
tion are made, the pipes 
for the same volume of water are kept uni- 
form in size throughout the length, with no 
abrupt angles. Sometimes to save expense a 
new channel cut through rock is left rough, 
and later, when more water is needed, the 
rough places are filled in with cement, to 
allow a greater flow. That is, the tube which 
has been filled in to a smaller size delivers a 
creater volume because the surface is made 
smooth. The same is true of a smoke flue, 
and where the surface is of rough brick or 
stone work, better draft is secured by putting 
in a terra-cotta or metal lining, even though 
this makes the flue 
smaller. 

The throat as well 
as the walls of the flue 
should be as smooth 
as possible, so as to 7 
offer little friction to 
the smoke. The metal 
dome-shaped _ throats, 
of which there 











To have the flue start 
squarely from the flat 
+ . 
p ot a Mreplace i3 bad 
Should be as shown 
by dotted lines 














are 
several different makes “7/7 Yj 
on the market, are take the throst> 


good because they az 
offer a smooth surface. 
When made of brick, 
it is difficult to get a good throat, as the 
bricks must be corbeled over to make the run 
from the fireplace to the flue, and these 
projecting angles ob- 
struct the smoke. The 
brick ean, of course, 
have the corners cut and 
ground, but few masons 
YZ, will do this careful work, 
, Me even though it may be 
/ ‘sy shown on the plans and 
477 specified in the contract. 

Just as a funnel helps 
start water into a pipe, 
so a funnel-shaped 
throat helps collect the 
smoke into the flue. 


lue with smooth 


a. 
SuTrtace 

















There should be no 
ledges and no unneces- 
sary changes in shape or 
size. From the top of 
the fireplace the sides 
of the throat should run 
at an angle of 45° until they reach the flue. 
That means that in a fireplace 36 inches 
wide, 30 inches high, 18 inches deep, with a 
front arch of 6 inches, the smoke flue 9 by 
12 will be reached within one foot of the 
top of the fireplace. To make a large open 
space above the fireplace is very bad; a long 
high throat is bad; and if the fireplace is 


Open space above the 
fire place is bad 
Should be as shown 
by dotted lines 





already built this way, it can easily be altered 
by putting in a galvanized iron throat with 
pipe to meet the flue, as shown by the dotted 
line in sketch. To have the flue start 
squarely from the flat top of the fireplace 
is surely destructive of good draft, and the 

brickwork should be cut 

Pia out to form a throat. 

The smoke flue should 
run as nearly vertical as 
possible, of a uniform 
shape and size, to the 
top of the chimney. 
Many smoky chimneys 
are helped by removing 
unnecessary angles or 
turns of the flue. Ex- 
perience shows that the 
smoke flue should be 
about one-tenth the area 
of the fireplace opening. 
That is, a fireplace 36 
inches wide and 30 inches high has an area 
of 1,080 square inches; one-tenth gives 108, 
or a smoke flue about 9 by 12. A smoke 
flue too large is as bad to draft as one too 
small, as the heat of the fire cannot move 
the large volume of air in the chimney. 

When the flue of a 
smoky fireplace is too 
large the remedy is to 
insert a flue lining 7 
which shall make the 7 
cross-section equal to 
one-tenth the fireplace Ui 
opening. This lining 
ean be of galvanized 
iron, made in lengths 
of 24 inches. These 
sections are easily put 
up the flue, through 
the fireplace throat, 
wiring the sections 
together as they are 
passed up into place. 
It is best to run this 
lining to the top of the chimney, although 
a run of six feet will often be sufficient. 
The lowest section should be fitted to a 
throat that runs at an angle of 45 degrees 
to meet the sides and top of the fireplace. 

When the flue is too small, it is not 
possible for the heat of the fire to force the 
smoke through the available space; the 
sides of the fire offer friction or resistance 
greater than the lifting power of the fire. 
Sometimes improvement can be made by 
making the inner surface smooth, and in this 
way reduce the friction, but usually it is 
necessary to reduce the size of the fireplace 
to fit the size of the flue. 

When it is desired to reduce the fireplace 
opening where the mantel is of wood, it is a 
comparatively simple matter to put in a new 
facing of marble, tile, or brick, to make the 
desired size. When the mantel is of brick, 
a new row of brick can be laid inside the 
large opening, setting back the new face an 
inch or two, so that the effect is pleasing, 
and there is no suggestion of patching. 
Raising the hearth, and that portion under 
the fire, reduces the fireplace opening, and 
in many cases gives a quaint effect that is 
preferable to adding brickwork above. 














A high throat is bad 





Should be as shown 
by dotted lines 














When the flue is too 
large. put in a lining 
with throat . 


The simplest way to 
reduce the opening is 
to put a hood on the 
upper part of the 
fireplace. This is 
the remedy offered 


by most chimney 
“doectors’’ for all 
smoky fireplaces, re- 
gardless of the cause 


of the trouble, but the 
hood should then be 
of such a size as to 
make the fireplace area 
ten times the 
section of the smoke 
flue. Every fireplace 
should be less in 
height than width, and 
a hood is especially 
needed in tall 
places. 

When well designed, 


cross- 


fire- 


wrought-iron can be ms 


the mantel and to add 
fireplace. 


the amount of heat 
realized, but it cuts 
off the view of the 


flames as they curl 
up into the throat, 
and a compromise is 
sometimes made on a 
hood of glass or mica 
with a metal frame 
to hold it in place. 
This serves to keep 
in the smoke, but to 
let out some of the 
firelight. Unless 
the fireplace is very 
shallow, there is no 
advantage in having 
the hood project; a 
flat piece following 
the face of the fire- 
place serves quite as 
well as a hood com- 
ing out at an angle. 

In fact, the hood 
should be the 


outer face, and to 
have a second slanting 
surface inside. This 
piece should 
from the bottom 
of the hood up past the 
brick to meet 
the opening of the flue. 
If the projecting Tace 
ot the 
ferred, a second piece 
the 
hood 
throat. 


| 
makes an 


SE cond 
run 


arch, 


hood is pre- 
Irom 
the 


the 


should run 
bottom ol 
back to 
This 
passage 


and 


eas\ 
for the smoke 
avoids the flat 
just over the 
fire that sooften causes 


suriace 


hurtful eddies in the 
smoke. 
Many fireplaces 
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a hood of copper or of 
ide to harmonize with 
to the beauty of the 


A metal hood only slightly reduces 











Section of a 
fireplace with 
correct type 
of* hood. 


reverse of the usual construc- 
tion, and would bette 


r be vertical on the 
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with Seco nd 
inner surface. 
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smoke because of 
this horizontal space 
made by the arch in 
front of the fireplace. 
Often the use of a 
hood can be avoided 
by cutting the inner 
part of this brickwork 
at an angle of 45 de- 
that the 
edge is not 
over 3 inches wide, — cgass 
and so that the en- ; YYYyYyyw—J}.; 
trance for the smoke hhh “i 
to the flue is funnel- 
shaped if the brick- 
care is properly cutting, of the 
made. back of arch. 
It is well to try 


the smoky fireplace with a piece of flat tin 
across the top, or even a band of cardboard 
or paper, to see what width of hood is 
required. Sometimes a narrow strip of 
three or four inches is sufficient to keep in 
the smoke, when without the trial a hood 
might be made double this width. It is 
well to have a Russia iron blower, standing 
on legs, closing up the fireplace except about 
a foot at the bottom. This is used only 
when the fire is started, until the flue is 


grees, so 
lower 











Section showing 


warmed, and until a good upward draft is 
started. 





AU TIFU 


a flat stone, and to make 
at the side instead of the 


All the previous suggestion i i aoe 


construction of 


put on 


» outlets 


any |! ce n the ¢ smo 


rection of a fireplace that smoke ll t Such an arrangement obstructs the 
time. If the fire smokes only en the wil e at all times, and allows the winds to 
is in one particular direction, it ecaust er quite as freely when the blow is from 
the chimney is not ch en righ direction. Chimney tops are 
trouble with one | le only in that they earry the chimney 
invariable indication of e} Brick or terra-cotta is best, but a 
no hood, lining, or erat the f n pipe of galvanized iron will answer, 


place will correct the The cl ice e size and shape of the smoke flue 


ney must be run 0 t he t altered seriously. The advantage of 
greater than the hig is that it is in one piece, and so is 


or any neighboring ne ffeeted by heat and frost, and the top 
object. not need to be rebuilt, as is the case 
Air is light, Iron is bad beeause it radiates 


but we know from thi ge sl e fire quickly, so impairing the 


the power that eve eeze ex iron is bad because in four or five 
A evyelone is merely ( exert hecome rusted so as to become 
greater pressure, 2 } ! to p gerous to those passing below. Concrete 
down brick walls. H ( ebrick lining makes a very satis- 
heavy wind pressur tory chimney top. Patent and revolving 
draft of a chimney im} | t mney tops, of which there are hundreds 
the current, and blo t rhe tvles, valuable mainly only in that 
ashes out into the The chimn nerease the height of the chimney. 


must be built 
and does not oppose it { necess taking 


SO Ule \ c 


n who has a smoky fireplace can, 
measurements and by making 


is to run above neighboring ect Whe rvations, locate the trouble, and apply 

lower, the wind strikes higher surface remedy. Unless an unusually faulty 

eddies and backs up with very great pressure struction, the cost of altering will not be 

seeking an escape at every point low nd the past annoyance will be for- 

including the top of the open chimney ten in the joy that comes from a blazing 
When a chimney is not high enough, it n fire 
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SENTIMENT 

















Woman with whom 
had walked well 
along the checkered highway of 
middle life before she won her 
emancipation from the tyranny of sentiment 
and things. 

She had been an ordinary girl, possessed 
of an ordinary girl’s fads and foibles. At 
sixteen her room fluttered with high-school 
pennants and freshman flags; at eighteen 
her mirror retreated abashed behind increas- 
ing relays of favors and dance-cards. Then 
came an era when loose photographs took 
her apartment by storm —they tumbled 
out of wire holders, they hung from every 
projection, they commanded the situation 
on each table and mantel, and even depended 
from the curtains. The next stage in this 
progression was that of the framed photo- 


HE 


this sketch deals 


particular 


graph, when ghostly brides looked forth 
from gilt rims, and bunches of beruffled 


bridesmaids struggled for unconscious poses 
behind shining glass. 

This class proved a large one, with endless 
subdivisions as to subject. Following the 





By PRALL GRANT BACON r they ran from staring black through 
es of green and brown and gold to white. 


vhile feeling particularly strong, 


brides appeared very trick of her childhood came back 





held by trig, trained nurses in starchy cap n her, what in nursery parlance used to 
and later the same prodigi¢ trifle mor termed “having the counts,” and with 
comely, reposed in admiring, maternal arn sion she numbered every hanging arti- 
Soon a small boy or gir! : seel lancit ipon the four walls. The total was an 
a second round-faced inf: n su pp egate of eighty-seven and exhaustion. 
ent jeopardy that one’s n O1 bate n she was her normal self once more 
on discovering 8 grasping lent pursued the old-time path in the old- 
hand amid the draperies. by the time t v viewing her lares and penates, 
Woman had come to thirty ve from an altered, almost reversed 
picture gallery to fam Ip yi 
groaning under their irae | followed the vears wore on, bringing the inevi- 
the mirror in retreat e sundering of the ties. The large, old 
It was at this juncture wing a col vas broken up and a smaller one chosen 
valescence, that she awoke to ealizit t place it. The Woman found relief from 
sense of her decorative surroundings. As memories in selecting the soft, plain 
she began to open her listless « upon the tints, and planning and executing many 
outside world a medley of many-sized improvements and comforts. She 
ms iny-shaped, mane -colored spots carried ight much upon the placing of her furni- 
weariness to her brain, and instinct shut out ind bric-’-brae, always with a baffled 
the bewildering mosaic. With returning nse of repletion. ‘‘What can I do with 
strength the spots became aggressive, forcing e too, too many things in narrower 
themselves upon her tired consciousness 1 rters?”’ she kept asking herself in dis- 
they were square, rectangular, oval, circu- and how can I get any pleasing effect 


lar, and of varying dimensions; while in 


lened with a mass of sentimental junk?’ : 
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fhe answer to this question popped into her 
ead one day as she was talking with the 
arpenter on quite a different subject, and 
she took action with equal suddenness. 
Before the end of that conversation he had 
careful orders to put the strongest possible 
picture-moulding on the squarest of the 
third-story rooms, and she left him with a 
sense of elation and secrecy, reiterating in- 
structions to fasten the strips onto the 
timbers, not the laths, with the largest nails 
feasible. 

Moving in a small town is attended with 
considerable bustle and commotion in the 
little circle interested, and all the unoccupied 
feminine portion of the family connections 
assembled on the day appointed with helpful 
intent. While they buzzed merrily about, 
the Hamlet of the occasion took her stand 
at the front door, directing the men and 
fortifying resolution with Ruskin’s maxim, 
“The final grace of culture is rejection.” 
A long panel picture — the subject the great 
trunks of the Santa Cruz redwoods — was 
the first in the lengthy procession to wind 
up the two flights of stairs. ‘It is an inter- 
esting thing in the hand,” explained the 
Woman to the Intimate Friend, “but its 
shape and framing compel one to place it 
over a door and at that distance the trees 


look like an advertisement of radiator 
pipes.”” Next followed the brides, babies, 
and groups before noted; photographs of 


business acquaintances barely remembered; 
and prints of numberless bridges and build- 
ings constructed in a past generation by the 
family engineer. An ugly, broken-legged 
table, sacred to Great-grandaunt Tabitha’s 
stocking-bag, and a dilapidated wooden box 
carved by Uncle John on a voyage, made the 
ascent together accompanied by a pile of 
mottoes and samplers. 


The Third-story Room 


“Have vou noticed,” confided the Con- 
nection-by-Marriage to the Aunt, “that 
those men are possessed of the strangest 
mania for piling everything into one third- 
story room and leaving the others almost 
empty. It will make lots of extra work. 
Now, if there must be a center for dis- 
tribution, it should be on the first floor — the 
back piazza, for instance. Why, when I —” 

“My dear,” cried the Cousin, appearing 
breathless in the hall, “I had to run down 
and tell you that I found that stupid John 
carrying our Fairbank Family Tree up to 
the garret. Of course I knew it was a mis- 
take and sent him right down again. 
Where shall he put it?’’ 

As a large spinning-wheel blocked the 
porch, the delinquent John was summoned 


to take it up to the top of the house. The 
Aunt and righteous indignation rose to- 


gether at the command. ‘Do you mean, 
niece, that the old Thompson spinning- 
wheel is to be disearded, that it is not to 
stand downstairs as it has for the past hun- 
dred years?’’ ‘It is so useless and big and 
ugly,” pleaded the culprit. ‘‘ And is there no 
value in tradition and sentiment?’’ came the 
withering reply. 

“Well,” exclaimed the Intimate Friend, 
patting the tired shoulder, “I do not yet 


understand the game, but let my poor en- 
treaties prevail and leave down one extra 
chair and the tea-tray for your old-time 
gossip and ecrony.” 

The day drew towards its close, the things 

continued to pour out of the van like the 
rats from Hamelin town, 
“Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats ”’ 
—and still the Woman adhered rigidly to her 
plan. Everything that did not have a pre- 
destined place she ordered upwards, and the 
load came into a fairly settled house. 

“All IT ean say,” said the Aunt gloomily as 
the tired helpers rustled homewards through 
the crisp autumn leaves, ‘“‘all I ean say is 
that I am perfectly astonished at her lack 
of feeling. I did my duty, however, and 
kept right at her and tried to make her hear 
reason, but when she sent Great-grand- 
aunt Tabitha’s portrait to the attic, then I 
knew that words were useless, and I just 
gave her up.” ‘It is a hideous and poorly 
executed painting,’ hazarded the Intimate 
Friend. “It is a Family Portrait,’’ replied 
the Aunt with an asperity that was final. 


Restraint 


A fortnight sufficed to put the new home 
in order, and ‘*Why not,” scoffed the un- 
sympathetic, “when she puts nothing in 
it?’’ But the woman enjoyed the sense of 
space and broken lines, and bearing ever in 
mind the word “ restraint,” she placed only 
necessary furniture on the ground floor, 
hung but few curtains, and selected frugally 
from her beautiful paintings and choice 
brie-i-brae. The bedrooms fared even more 
austerely; one or at the outside two pictures 
fell to the share of each. Then with an 
amused trepidation she awaited the com- 
ments of her intimates. 

The cousin dropped in first. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think it rather bare, my dear? I never real- 
ized before how handsome your paintings 
are, you must have put them in a better 
light, and those two are beautiful 
there; you should bring down the others.”’ 

‘Far be it from me to say anything,’ ob- 
served the Aunt sitting stiffly in the large 
Morris chair, “but I feel as if I were calling 
on a stranger, not on my sister’s child, when 
I look around and miss so many of the cher- 
ished family possessions. How you can feel 
at home I do not comprehend, but your 
father’s people never did appreciate our fine 
feeling and sentiment.” 

The Connection-by-Marriage stood in the 
center room that commanded a view of 
the others, and voiced herself with volu- 
bility and emphasis. ‘I suppose you eall 
it classic severity, or some such nonsense, | 
eall it living in a barn. Why, you can count 
everything at the first glance, and one would 
think you couldn’t afford hangings. Not a 
photograph in sight either! It looks as if 
you had quarreled with all your family, or 
didn’t have one. Do put out a few familiar 
faces if only for respectability’s sake. 
Thank heaven, the general cheerlessness will 


vases 


make you empty that store-room before 
winter is over.” 
“But it is not astoreroom, it is to be a 


sort of collection.’’ 
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“Then for pity sakes do collect some of it 
down here where it is needed.” 

At five came the Intimate Friend, raising 
the chilly, critical temperature by the en- 
couraging warmth of her approval. ‘Ah, 
there 7s a chair for me,” she laughed in mock 
relief, ‘‘and here comes Mary with the un- 
banished tea-tray. Let a hot cup warm the 
cockles of your heart and unbosom vourself 
to me now of all the whys and wherefores.”’ 

Every stormy winter day the Woman 
worked in that garret chaos, classifying and 
arranging her treasures. The 
April sun shown strong upon her as she com- 
pleted the task and stood back to take a 
critical survey of the whole. The pictures, 
in chronological order, were banked in solid, 
unbroken rows; the decrepit and abandoned 
furniture was disposed about in as seemly a 
manner as possible; and a bookease 
housed portfolios stuffed large with senti- 
ment, ponderous and torn Latin tomes, very 
rare, but never opened, and endless reports 
and statistical works kept for an imaginary 
day of reference. In the open closet hung 
garments of many fashions with as many 
histories the flowered dimity worn by 
great-grandmother when great-grandfather 
proffered his suit, the gown that Lafayette 
honored with a dance, and the poke bonnet 
and long dress that were Great-grandaunt- 
Tabitha’s Sunday best when she sang in the 
village choir. Tradition tells how the sweep- 
ing train of that creation reached from the 
top to the bottom of the gallery stairs in those 
days of reputed simple living. With her 
hand on the knob the Woman had a return 
of the nursery counts, and began conscien- 
tiously. At two hundred and sixteen, and 
but a quarter accomplished, she fled. 


out-grown 


big 


A Course in Family History 

How did it work? Well, nothing ever 
descended from that upper region, but many 
things sought its hospitable shelter. In time 
it came to be designated the Collection 
with a capital C, and was mentioned with 
respect and a possessive pronoun by the 
various branches of the family. Indeed, 
a vague feeling gradually pertained that 
theirs was the initial idea. ‘* Yes,” said the 
Aunt complaisantly, ‘‘I spoke to her very 
plainly on the proper veneration due the 
past, and | am gratified that she has re- 
garded my advice.” The Collection also 
acted as a University course in Family Lore 
for the growing small cousins, who were per- 
sonally conducted through it by their elders 
and filled with instruction; visitors were taken 
to it as a place of interest, and it served 
as arbiter in many a genealogical dispute. 

Once only in the year does the Woman 
doubt the wisdom of her course, and that is 
on the dreaded day when, accompanied by 
two stout wielders of the brush, she ascends 
and charges the accumulated dust. Then 
she quails. But on the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days her ways are ways of 
pleasantness. Housecleaning holds no ter- 


rors for her. She moves serene through 
restful spaces, or, in the winter evenings, 


sits with contented spirit watching the fire- 
light sketch long and trembling fancies upon 
the uninterrupted walls. 








AN INEXPENSIVE GREENHOUSE 


HAD always longed for a greenhouse. 
This is, perhaps, because I was born in 
a flower garden; and if you define a 
flower garden as a spot in which the 
most beautiful flowers are brought to the 
greatest perfection, it was the most beautiful 
garden that, in a long life, I have ever seen. 
Three generations of flower-lovers worked in 
this exquisite spot, myself the last; and it 
had been the ardent desire of each to own 


l, petunias (ruffled and fringed) by 
red, egg-plants by dozens—in short, 
to spare of things which I had 
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those amazing structures ( se bi ssed only as the result of economies. 
magie at a cost of as lollat mateur house I thought might be 
which never leak, ne er free less than half the figures offered 


and in the erection of ( er does t there was the chance of its failing in 
all the work himself ste unforeseen particulars, and 
fitting. to be a constant irritation and expense. 
Money is not likely ent wit en one buys a tool like a greenhouse, 
elf-su xpects to buy suecess with it. I pre- 


spend the other 8250 for success, 
certain that the investment 








skill ( ns ouse as finally built is fourteen feet , 
{ l ¢ v eight feet wide. It contains one 
lled with five inches of soil; two tiers 
ow boxes against the four windows 
m ing-room, and there is a five-sash 
tosses oining the greenhouse at a lower 
( Iding to the south. 
olas the hotbed it was necessary to 
rea terrace wall some four feet high, 
two flights of steps, one leading 
le ( ater oO e house, the other to the lawn. 
( I wanted ely, my sister joined forees with 
ld e1 | laid out a little formal garden below, 
eS | she bounded by another retaining 
s ng fror nd gave points of emphasis at the 
cottage gables, and s with flower-filled iron vases. 
per svstem of vas January before we began to build 
ve of which I eenhouse. It is not set upon a founda- 
had 1 ledge hich would have added to the ex- 
<amcsecamnisin =>! i e a La e struc , but anchored to certain cast-iron 
en, Fe Ce aI eo SOR ea re e a part pieces which go down into the ground 
Pr: pi br saab, ier ees ages ae ey of ve, I de nd one-half feet, and hold the super- 
My Snug Little Lean-to Greenhouse with its Adjoining Cold Frames ~""‘ Oo aaa ure immovable. 
as it Looks the Middle of April 1e n detract etually, with the great freeze of 1904, 
m ippearancs an appeared with materials. The 
and work in a greenhouse. Consequently, These considerations led correspond ometer ran down to eighteen below 
when the time came to mount to a New’ with concerns who make building of ut he assured us that this was sat- 
England hilltop banked with snow and glass structures their sole isiness ory for greenhouse construction. A 
cloud seven months in winter, stormy and reasoned there must be an exact science of farm hand wielded the pick-axe for a 
isolated, three possible companions offered greenhouse construction, or such concerns ours and departed, his work done. A 
themselves: my library, my Steinway grand, could not build up 
and a greenhouse, half conservatory, to be their great business as 
built out of the living-room and opening greenhouse architects 
into it. and builders. Details 
My friends remonstrated vigorously, re- make the success of all 
garding this last item as a short road to construction in which, 
bankruptey; but in the sequel it cost less and by which, daily 
to maintain a greenhouse than to keep the work is to be done, 
piano in tune or the library abreast of the and = such — builders 
times — since the plants really paid for naturally must have 
themselves, but of that later. isolated and perfected 
The living-room was fourteen feet wide all the various factors 
and built on a terrace which descended of a practical house 
toward the south; an addition to the original for growing flowers : 


2ottage jutted past the long flight of steps 
which led to the outside door, and furnished 
a’ protection against the west and northwest 
winds that blow on cold bright days and 
veer to the northeast in storms. 

* I had just five hundred dollars to spend, 
beside the steam heating which I had put 
into the cottage as a life preserver. The 
question of village carpentry vs. skilled 
workmanship was long a subject of inward 
debate. I conned the tales of amateur 
construction with an avaricious mind — 


and starting seeds. 
Part of my plan em- 
braced the raising from 
seed of numerous bed- 
ding plants — an 
opulence of all those 
flowers I had hitherto 
obtained by threes and 
sixes at the sacrifice 
of much of my pocket 
money. I saw i 
imagination verbenas 





By July the Cold Frames are Empty and Covered with Nasturtium 
Vines, which Soften th somewhat Utilitarian look and give 
a sort of Secondary Terrace Effect. The Long Window- 
box is Later Riot of Blooming Geraniums 


bt 
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few days later a glazier appeared, who also 
made no complaint of the weather, and set 
vlass and painted and puttied, regardless of 
temperature. I have not the exact number 
of davs that these men worked, but I was 
busy in ‘he greenhouse early in February. 
Now at the end of the third winter, not a 
pane of glass has broken, the wind has not 
leaked in, not a hitch has occurred with the 
special ventilating apparatus, no provoking 
burning glasses have developed in the double 
thick glass; the house and hotbeds remain 
unmoved on their cast-iron feet; the putty 
has clung to the glass; the outside door has 
not warped; the cypress plant-beds and the 
heating are impeccable, and, which is an 
unanticipated advantage, the ventilation of 
the greenhouse delightfully tempers the 
living-room into which it opens, so that in 
winter it the soft moisture of 
springtime, and in summer is one of the 
coolest places in the cottage. 

It was impossible to finish the grading 
about the house in midwinter: but with a 
few boards and plenty of sawdust we made 
things fairly tight, and I lost no time in 
planting my first seeds, over which I hung 
in ecstasy at every possible moment. I] 
raised many plants that first season, but my 
greatest was my own return to 
health. For, in spite of the library and the 
piano and the conservatory, in 
my own thought I had crawled 
away to that hilltop to die, broken 
down by the stress of business 
life in rushing, relentless New 
York. Before I had spent a 
month handling the moist earth, 
the winter sun beating upon my 
back and warming the marrow of 
my bones, I felt life come up in 
me. My nerves relaxed, my 
maledictions upon my unfriends 
softened, hope sprang once more. 

The next season I handed the 
house over to my sister, an invalid 
like myself (but I may add, a 
much better florist) who added 
& pump and an automatic spray 
to the equipment, and rejuvenated 
herself as she accomplished wond- 
ers with flowers and potted plants. 
I have since read that men who 
work in greenhouses as a pro- 
fession are unusually long-lived, 
and the life-giving properties of 
the sunshine hardly need ex- 
ploitation. 

But what of the practical out- 
put, you ask. What could an amateur 
actually raise in a greenhouse fourteen by 
eight? We have been highly successful, ac- 
cording to our standards. There are three 
large flower gardens on the estate; these we 
have supplied with bedding plants — pansies, 
literally by the thousand; verbenas, ageratum, 
petunias, dahlias — all the favorites, by the 
hundreds; even the vegetable garden has 
been edged with ribbons of color many rods 
in length. 

We now start sweet corn and lima beans, 
egg-plants, peppers, and cucumbers far in 
advance of their season. 

The corn and beans are planted in little 


pe yssesses 


success 


The Small Frames, with their Twenty-pound Sashes. 
can Handle Them Easily, and They are Ideal for Placing in 
South Niches of the House 


muslin bags — one seed 
to a bag—filled with 


dirt — and then the 
bags put in shallow 


boxes and packed 
around with dirt. 
When _ transplanting 
time comes, of course 
the bottom of the bag 
is practically rotted 
away — the plants ean 
then be placed in the 
ground without any 
transplanting shock. 
In faet, we were 
never able to ripen 
lima beans at our alti- 


tude before we had 
the hotbeds. 
We enjoy lettuce, = 


spinach, radishes, and 
tomatoes all winter. 
Half a dozen pots of 
tomato plants take up very little room on the 
plant bed, which is gay with flowering 
plants the entire season —enough to cut 
and to give away. 

Everything formerly bought for a very 
large vegetable garden is now obtained from 
seed, and at florists’ prices, we calculated 
that the bedding plants alone, our first and 





poorest season, amounted to over sixty 
dollars; we have done much better since, 
and this coming season we expect to supply 
nine neighboring families with their bedding 
plants, and their tables with the corn, lima 
beans, and so on, started in the greenhouse 
and hotbeds. 

These nine families are a coterie of literary 
folk, the ‘‘fems” of which belong to the ilk 
of the sunbonnet and trowel. Their flower 
vardens are their hobbies. And because of 
these hobbies and the increased demand for 
our early seed grown plants, we have added 
two more hotbeds, locating them against 
the south side of one of the farm buildings. 





just undergone a most annoying operation. 


Our Living-room Opens into the Greenhouse Giving off its Per- 
petual Spring all Through the Dreary Winter Months 


The sashes are six feet long by three feet 
wide, and we found them almost too heavy 
for us to handle alone, so the “‘chore boy” 
does this part. And now, after we have these 
last beds, comes the word that one greenhouse 
concern has just put on the market a frame 
and sash that is such a size that the sash 
weigh only twenty pounds, and can easily be 

handled by women. I can also 
that a frame of that width 
could more readily be worked, as 
it is quite an effort at times to 
reach the plants in the rear of the 
larger frames, unless they are set 
a couple of feet away from the 
building, so you can work 
them from the back. 

If you would ask me, I should 
say, by all means have a green- 
house! You will never be let into 
the delights of the inner, inner- 
most circle of growing mysteries 
in any other way. 

There is a certain indescribable 
pleasure that the conquering of 
nature’s handicap gives. And 
don’t forget the health side. If 
you can’t have your greenhouse 
just now, then buy some frames 
and sash and get started that 
way. One covering twenty-four 
square feet costs only $14.50. 


see 


also 


Any Woman —_— 


A DISTINCTION 
She’s as pretty as a picture ’’— 
rhere is sunshine in her smile, 
And she has a pair of dimples 
That are fashioned to beguile. 


She’s as pretty as a picture,” 
But it may as well be known 
That she isn’t, to be honest, 
Quite as pretty as her own. 

Chicago Eve ning Post. 
Guilty or not guilty?” 
‘Not guilty “Den 
Go about your pisiness 


asked a Dutch justice. 
what do you want here? 
’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Ellison Halloa, dear boy, you look very sad 
this morning. What’s the trouble? Green — I’ve 
Ellison 
- I had my allowance cut 


What was it? Breen 


off Tit-Bits 
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CHATS ON ORIENTAL CHINA wearing exquisite exampl f Venet t noted beauty wearing the finest of 
Point, Mechlin, Brussels \ ienne reticella’’ on collar, cuff, and head-dress. 


\, RIENTAL porcelain is such a vast 
subject that many collectors con- 
; clude that a little knowledge is a 


dangerous thing, and turn their 
attention to more modern china. English 
and continental ceramics present compara- 
tively few stumbling-biocks, and no great 
erudition is needed for a comfortable study 
thereof, but the ceramic art of the orient 
is so colossal, so buried in myths and tradi- 
tions, that it is a courageous amateur who 
masters more than a few commonplaces 
about blue and black hawthorne, peachblow, 
and jamille rose. Another point discour- 
aging to familiarity is the fact that most 
books dealing with this subject are costly, 
and are written with a wisdom so profound 
that it takes for granted a good deal of knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader. Such vol- 
umes are written for connoisseurs who have 
already mastered the rudiments. 

A book which meets the need of the ama- 
teur is “Chats on Oriental China,” by J. F. 
Blacker. It is compact, well written, and 
well illustrated. The title invites inspection, 
for chats are seldom formidable. The his- 
tory of Chinese porcelain is presented with 
clearness and charm, and the many myths 
of animals, flowers, gods, and goddesses 
which bear directly on the potter’s art are 
briefly given. It is this mass of fascinating 
but bewildering tradition that makes oriental 
study so baffling. To separate the important 
from the unimportant and clothe it in a 
fairly simple dress is no easy task. 

One chapter is devoted to “Religion and 
Mythology,” one to ‘Fabulous Animals,” 
and another to “Symbolieal Designs.” The 
dynasties with their periods and sub-periods 
form a large portion of the book, and aequaint 
the reader with the three great divisions of 
Sung, Ming, and Tsing and their many clas- 
sifications. The various technicalities of 
paste, glaze, enamel and decoration are 
fully described and illustrated, and comprise 
a storehouse of valuable material. Of par- 
ticular interest are the various families of 
color, as famille vert, famille noirt, ,amille 
rose, and famille jaune with the exquisite 
illustrations accompanying them. <A_ brief 
treatise on Japanese pottery and porce- 
lain ends the book. 

Chats on Oriental China. By J. F. Blacker. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. Price $2.00. 


CHATS ON OLD LACE AND 
NEEDLEWORK 


NOTHER volume in the “Chats” 
series is on old lace and needlework, 
written by Emily Leigh Lowes, and 
illustrated by many half-tones of 

point and pillow lace, also by old portraits. 
The latter form a gallery of beautiful women 


We learn that Marie de Mi tro an point was an easy tradition from 
the Medici collar « { play ind with its rise, lace-making as an 
beautiful Italian laces that Marie A beeame firmly established in Italy. 
toinette, by her emporary with the early point lace of 
caused a decline in the e istries 0 was the pillow lace of Flanders. France 
France. The transparency and daintiness of behind both countries until Louis XIV’s 
Mechlin greatly appealed to the latter, ar ! At that time Colbert, minister of 


a charming illustration tals became alarmed at the enormous 





print shows the Queen ng a deep ruff s which annually passed into the coffers 
of this lace. An interesting but scarcel Italy and Flanders. He passed laws 
beautiful fashion-plate shows this sovereigt lding the importation of lace, and 
in a “hooped” gown ornamented with established industries at Alengon, where 
Mechilin, suggesting how it be used exquisite French point was first made. 
Lace-making naturall vy falls into tv m t time on France, Italy, and Flan- 
classes: Needlepoint and Pillow. In some ied with each other. Flemish designs 
laces, more especially of the Belgian cl | into Italy, and at Milan and Genoa 
there is a mixed method, the toile, or patter lace was made extensively while Italian 
being worked with the needle, and the grout was copied in Brussels. France bor- 
or reseau, made round it on the pillow, and wed the best of both countries, as was her 
vice versa. To the first class mav be assigne nt in all things. 
the point iaces of Italy, and most of the hand England has never been a lace producing 
made laces of France. To the latter, th ntry in the continental sense, and Ire- 
arly Macramé, called Punto-Gror po, the l’s lace achievements are of comparatively 
Genoese and Milanese laces, Mechlin and nt date. 
Brussels, Valenciennes, Lille and Chantill The embroideries of England form a more 
and the English laces of Honiton, Buckins nsive subject than the laces; and old 
hamshire, and Bedfordshir plers, tapestry pictures, and “petit 
“* As far as we can gathe ivs the autho ” landscapes are fully illustrated. 
“the earliest endeavor at e-] ng ol ticularly interesting are the ‘Stuart Pic- 
inated with the drawing of threads in lit embroidery, a form of needlework 
fabries, then dividing the r ning thre creatly prized by English collectors, 
into strands, and wo g over them i seen in perfection at Hampton Court and 
various fanciful designs. It juired littl South Kensington Museum. 
effort of faney and skill by the simple proce The book forms a valuable reference, and 
of evolution and survi f the fittest etive narrative of the history of 
expand this plan, and to entire iking, giving interesting information 
with the existing threads | supplying th it an art which has been sadly neglected. 
whole with a pattern of threads laid down ts on Old Lace and Needlework. By Mrs. 
some geometric fashion « . backing ves. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. Price 
parchment, working over and connecting =— 
patterns together, and afte ls libe OLD DELFT 
Be eae ety : n ' e pee ELFTWARE, DUTCH AND ENG- 
punto in aria, or literally ‘out of nothi1 LISH, is the title of the initial 
Strange as it may appear pean grr enigeee R d volume in tes series of hand- 
in the Bioeth contu , aitiad books, published by the F reder- 
fabric later known as \. Stokes Company. The author, N. 
altered and even revol ti - , lress Sol Moore, is well known to collectors 
supplied the women of Euro a ugh books and magazine articles relat- 
ai Uenlibesd — t ale led ' aaidiee inain ¢ to old furniture, old china, ete. 
iain in avery ean ith the several new books on Dutch 
special edicts to rest 1 the extravagance nd the many hne old treatises on the 
eed atin thin vaviv: 5 hd Ramo of — it is not — song 
its Thnacaaig OE is new to say on the suoject, 
= "0 ce a = , Mrs. Moore’s agreeable style, ‘ak Ge 
ie earliest known lac Europ < . 
“reticella,’’ which was the t type evol\ mien, arrangement oe the book, will 
on punto in aria principles. It may be se to many readers. The illustrations 
in many old portraits, parti in tle and unusual, and are gathered 
embellishing of the de ffs and coll 1 many sources. An excellent feature 
which were at one tim: f anaske ei st of Dutch potters with their respective 
court costume OF the xu 3 CORVUEY \ lelftware, Dutch and English. By N. Hudson 
portrait and a miniatur Lady Mary a New-York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
Sidney, later Countess of Pembroke, shov e $1.00 
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A PROBLEM OF THE 
NENTLY UNMARRIED 


“PERMA- 
WOMAN” 





In the Dining-room 








The Drawing-room 


A Corner of the Kitchen 








O many a woman of middle age comes 
the problem of how to live out the 
rest of her life alone, and on a small 
income. It came to me in the old 

house which had been my home all my life, 
as well as that of generations before me, 
and the thought of giving up all the things 
that had grown to be almost like people to 
me, so long had I lived among them and go- 
ing into one room in a boarding-house was 
a horror. Keeping the old house was im- 
possible, both financially and because I 
would not have lived on in it alone if I could. 
Any house at all which needed servants to 
care for it was equally out of the question. 
The only possible way to have anything like 
a home of my own was to have one small 
enough for me to take all the care of it my- 
self, and to live init alone. In a larger place, 
an apartment house might have been the way 
to solve the question. But I happen to live 
in a small city of detached houses, where the 
apartment house is still an unknown com- 
fort, and acomfortable city apartment would 
have been as impossible financially as a house 
and servants in a small place. I was not 
strong and my knowledge of cooking was 
limited, but the more I thought of a board- 
ing-house room, or a corner of my own some- 
where, with my own things about me, the 
more determined I grew to have that cornei 
somewhere. 

I was fortunate to find (for I did not want 


By M. H. 


to wait long enough to build) a small but com- 
plete new home, with near neighbors on both 
sides, a pleasant view opposite, overlooking 
the prettiest street in town, with large, well- 
kept places and beautiful trees. I decided 
to try the experiment, bought the house, put 
in a small hot-air furnace, a tiny stove, and 
a two-burner gas stove with removable 
oven, moved in my treasured possessions, 
and at the end of the first year I have not 
only not regretted the step for one moment, 
but have proved that any woman with a 
“‘Tea-pot in her soul” and a scant supply of 
money in her pocket, can have her own 
bright, cheerful little corner, her tea-tray by 
her own fireside in the afternoon, and even 
an occasional visitor for about the cost of 
the ‘‘one room in a boarding-house,” pro- 
vided she is willing to use her own hands in 
in the care of it; and that it is possible to do 
it with a margin of time for other interests 
besides. 

Many people said, “But you never can 
live alone.”” I would have said the same thing 
myself two years ago, but I have proved 
that I can, and after all, with a house full 
of windows with near neighbors and two 
telephones why not? Others said, “ You 
won't have enough to eat.”’ My increasing 
weight has proved that I have, and with a 


. 
69 


good simple cook-book, a little common sense, 
and a good “exchange” to furnish bread, 
cake and pastry, I would be ashamed if | 
couldn’t. In fact with my unusual ignorance 
of anything connected with a kitchen, | 
have been more surprised at the simplicity 
of cooking the few necessary things that | 
have attempted, than at the difficulties I 
have encountered. 

The little house is about the size of the 
ordinary city apartment, but, unlike an 
apartment, windows on all four sides 
and no dark and gloomy corners. It has a 
small square hall with a fireplace, and room 
for table, chairs, and book shelves, and this 
is where I spend a large part of my time 
when alone, and when it is cold enough to 
light the fire, for nothing could be more cozy 
and comfortable on a sharp winter morning 
than the combination of wood fire, breakfast- 
tray, and morning paper, or in the evening 
with a good book, and just room for my 
chair between lamp and fireplace. 

The little kitchen is behind the hall, and 
on the other side the parlor and dining-room, 
each 12 by 12 with the addition of a bay 
window in the parlor. 

Upstairs there are three little bedrooms and 
a good bath-room. The largest room I use 
as a sitting-room, with desk, couch, and sew- 
ing-machine. This room has the pretty 
view opposite. The whole thing is so com- 
plete, so full of everything necessary for com- 


has 
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fort, all in such a small space, that the care 
of it is rarely a burden. 

I remember being much impressed a good 
many years ago, by reading an account of a 
woman who built, partly with her own hands, 
a little house to live in all alone, and one of 
the things she exacted of herself was that 
she should always clear her table between 
courses. It seemed to me at the time a 
remarkable bit of self-discipline, in fact al- 
most an absurd one, but I have lived alone 
for more than a year and have never once 
been tempted not to clear my table and make 
it inviting for the next course. Many times 
there is no next “‘course,’’ but quite as often 
there is, and on one memorable occasion 
I gave myself three courses in the dining- 
room and coffee in the parlor afterward, 
just as tidily as I had been accustomed to 
having it at home, except for the frequent 
risings and reseatings. I have no meal I 
call dinner, partly because I do not care 
enough about a long meal to prepare it and 
and eat it alone, and partly because by hav- 
ing only luncheon and supper I can usually 
avoid the use of a table-cloth. On the little 
table in the dining-room, which seats only 
four, I keep a large linen square which can 
be left on all the time, is easily changed and 
laundered, and saves both time and trouble. 
I also have a larger table with dropped 
leaves at the side of the room which can be 
used instead of the small one when needed. 
More often than not I have my evening meal, 
as well as breakfast, on a tray by the hall 
fire, but when it is too warm for the fire, it 
is light in the dining-room at supper time and 
I drift back to the dining-room for all three 


meals. On the whole, I fi Sur] 
ingly easy, for I try ev to do sot 
thing in the way of c that I 
not have to do very t one time 


to have sufficient nouris od. attractive- 


ly served, without vw time and 1 
rials on unnecessary flumm«e ch |] 
not need or care for. | e sometil 
wished that dust would 1 eem to com 
much faster than it could pos y be 
out, and that saucepans could clean the 
selves, but to face myself with the quest 
“Would you rather live in oardit 
house?”’ has always been enough to se 
me to my saucepans and dusters with th 
fulness. And I find that it is more 
spirit in which work is done, and the mat 
of doing it, than the work itself, which mak« 
it irksome or otherwise 

For the benefit of any one interested in t 
actual cost of my experiment I have n 
up the average cost per month of my reg 
living expenses for a year, treating them 
every month were alike, although of cou 
the furnace coal is used entirely in the co 
months, more wood in the fireplace in tl 
spring and autumn, and coal gas used 
cooking, as convenient, without regard 
relative cost, although sometime I mean 
make the experiment of finding out wl 


counted nothing for washing, or service, f 
my washing costs little more than it wou 
in boarding; and as the only regular se1 
vice I have is my share of an old family 
vant who still lives on the old place as a care 
taker, and whose service is putting out my 
ashes, and the few odd jobs he 


be estimated. I have also, a 
imes employed a woman to wait on 
when I had visitors, but too little to be 

nt n making up an average of my 
My telephone I have 
s a living, rather than a personal 
s I would not have a private one in 


expenses. 


house, a little 24 by 24 hip-roofed 
th about 14 rods of land, giving 
. nice little garden, I paid $2600 
ibout $700 more for heating, 
ls, sereens, curtains, covering furniture, 
trimmings, papering, ete. The 
wing list of expenses is as accurate as I 
ke it, and does not represent any par- 
ittempt to see how little I could live 
hough if I were not obliged to con- 
the cost, I would not be living as I 
two or three people should club to- 
er to try asimilar experiment, the indi- 
| cost would be less, as my fuel-gas bills 
bout the same for one, as would be 
essary for two or three. 
Loss of income on original outlay for 
se, etc., estimated at five per cent 
xes peomeckions veh ebnae ete 2.82 
FAR EAGO Fee a ist eeewoeer cee severe 38 
ephone ebticlaes bee Nam aise anc 2.58 
Ssh Ph te 17.33 
2.10 
ra 
havea are ai 1.13 
1.13 
.50 


. $49.79 








OLD SCENIC PAPER 


F all Italian papers brought to this 
country none was so much liked as 
the so-called ‘“‘Bay of Naples”’ set. 
This paper is found in a number 

of New England homes. 

In the distance Mount Vesuvius is smok- 
ing, while on two promontories overlooking 
the bay men and women are dancing and 
playing on musical instruments. It is es- 
timated that this design still hangs on the 
walls of at least a dozen New England draw- 
ing-rooms. So perfect is this paper in the 
details of its finish that it is possible to read 
the Greek inscriptions on the monuments. 

All the,houses decorated with this paper 
received it at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, although it was fifty years 
before that time that the importation of 
high-class papers to this country had its 
start, savs the New York Sun. Previous to 
that period the walls were painted with 
designs limited in elaborateness by the 
ability of the artist. 

The painters had never had much school- 
ing, nor were they confined by the examples 
of the masters. There are, however, some 
specimens of this painting still in existence. 
Birds and flowers were generally the sub- 


jects selected, although occasionally animal 
are seen with landscape backgrounds 
When wall-paper came here first it was 


in small squares, and not in rolls, as the 
method of printing used now was not in 
vented until near the middle of the eig! 
teenth century in England. These small 
squares were often brown and white marble 
dominoes. 

There were no borders, and the family 
usually gathered to cut out of brown paper 
the border for the frieze. The large pieces 
of paper such as those shown in the pictures 
were brought to this country first at the 





Although these papers were more fr 
quently seen in New England than in 
other part of the country, they occasionally 
found their way to the South, usually by way 


of New Orleans. One of these old papers 
was sold for more than $2,000 a short time 
ago by a Boston antique dealer. It show 

a succession of antique Greek scenes 

This paper was not done in colors, 

in a variety of shades of brown and crea 
color. This paper had never been hung 
It was in thirty pieces, and was made 


France for a planter, who had his town home 


New Orleans, at the beginning of the 
teenth century. 

There is a piece of the same design hang- 
in a historic house in New Hampshire. It 
purchased in New Orleans. 


The paper referred to as having been sold 


ntly shows wear only at the edges, 
h were worn by the frequent exhibition 
which the paper has been subjected. 
s piece was, in the opinion of experts, 
nted by hand from engraved blocks. 
er this the shading was in all probability 
ne by hand, as was often the case in 
finishing of these old papers. This paper 
e in sheets about three feet square. 
Other papers of this period bear the 
e decorative designs, popular now, with 
landscapes or figure effects. Such a 
e is in a drawing-room in New 
npshire, although it looks as if it belonged 
French boudoir of the late Louis. A 
ll, sylvan scene is repeated at intervals on 
This design is brown, while the 
cround is cream color. In the frieze 


paper. 


lado the predominating tone is dark 
which offers a charming contrast to the 
This wall-paper was made 
pieces a foot and a half square. 


wn tones 
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ANNABEL LEE fF 


T was many and many a year ago, 
I In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee. 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 4 


I was a child and she was a child 
In this kingdom by the sea: 

But we loved with a love than was more than love — 
I and my Annabel Lee, , 

With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me, 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee, f 
So that her high-born kinsman came Z 
And bore her away from me, > 
To shut her up in a sepulcher 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, ‘ 
Went envying her and me — 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud one night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 





But our love it was stronger by far than the love 

Of those who were older than we 

Of many far wiser than we — 4 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 


For the moon never beams without bringing me 7 | 
dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; , 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and my 
bride, 
In the sepulcher there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 
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TO HELEN 1? 


ELEN, thy beauty is to me 
H Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently, like a perfumed sea, ‘ 


The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 














On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 

To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. | 


~~ 

Co 

> — 
» oF 


~s 


Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 

Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are holy land ! 


~ 


Edgar Allan Poe. 
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MADE another garden, yea, 
I For my new Love: 
I left the dead rose where it lay 

And set the new above. ‘ 
Why did my summer not begin ? ‘ 

Why did my heart not haste ? ; | 
My old Love came and walk’d therein, 

And laid the garden waste. 





She enter’d with her weary smile, | 
Just as of old; 
She lock’d around a little while { - 





And shiver’d with the cold: ‘ 
Her passing touch was death to all, 

Her passing look a blight ; | 
She made the white rose-petals fall, 

And turn’d the red rose white. ; 
Her pale robe clinging to the grass 


Seem’d like a snake 
That bit the grass and ground, alas! 
And a sad trail did make. 
She went up slowly to the gate, 
And then, just as of yore, 
She turn’d back at the last to wait i 
And say farewell once more. 
Arthur William Edgar O’Shaughnessy. 
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To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; t ilers the name of the manufacturer or importer. 
We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where to buy, and how htopay. Address “The Information Bureau,” 
Tue Hovust Beautirut, Republic Building, Chicago. 
\ ITH a touch of white snow outside, weeks until the sale Su n t son as ft ~ t-green \ set of these bowls in the medium 
/ and the shops filled with all the pos- should not be passed by se wl ire able t make most attractive finger-bowls. Then there 
sible articles made in white material, attend. the big jars covered with wicker that hold pre- 
the effect is cooling, and we turn to the @ ved rer and oranges, not the jars found at an 
warmth and color in things pertaining ’ er rican grocers, but those holding several gallons, 
to upholstery and household decoration. Here we HE old English prints and their reproductior lark brown, almost black. earthenware. Then 
find it in richest, warmest tones, and as each new are much sought after and several sl ops Carl soy jugs, made of yellowish brown pottery, are 
article comes to light we note the oriental feeling a pleasing variety. Some are inserted in the t for holding jonquils. There are snuff- 
displayed, showing the tendency toward the rich °P of the narrow mirrors, and many are fran tles, with tiny spoons attached, which would 
old colors. in the old style of flat mah ny. Japanese pri good receptacles for red pepper. Old 
@ are framed se polished b “a me cl = npolish bottles are rare, but new ones are not ex- 
: : ; Cireassian walnut. These, if 1 are expensive, D ive Chen one may find, once in a while, a fine 
HERE are printed linens in colors and designs _ they are readily sold to persons of artistic taste f brass, in bowl or pan, and tea-pots with 
| like the old; there are plain and figured and in their soft old colorings blend with great ted handles, like in shape to the early Lowestoft. 
couch and table covers in reproductions of effect against walls of old « , 
the most expensive rugs. The cretonnes and other a) * 
light-weight goods were never more beautiful, — the c . “THERE have recently come to light a few old 
French and English in large assortments. The N one shop we find something new in a foldit | Doulton water-urns. They were exhibited 
Jouy prints in Empire and Directoire effects attract writing desk and seat, very suitable tor a guest it the 1893 World’s Fair, and are very fine 
us. These are very rich in their depth of color. chamber. The one seen was of ebonized wood mens of that ware. The water is filtered 
There are also plain materials matching the ground- upholstered in scarlet morocco, the s RG OF the igh charcoal. That is, the charcoal is placed 
work of any wall covering, so the finest effects can Chair the same morocco. ihe desk folded : e urn, and the water filters through it to the 
be produced by combining the two. a folding chair and could be MOY CHEESY ONY OF ont et, which is also made of Doulton. One urn is 
® way. When open for use vas like an ordinal | and the others are in the unglazed biscuit. 
e desk, with all the finest equipments for letter w1 colors are biscuit, turquois blue, and shades 
N_ draperies for windows there is an unusual ting. In this same shop were very choice aft lden brown. They are very ornamental, and 
] display of nets, many cf them woven in de- dinner tea and coffee sets, the cups without handles e used for wine coolers, as well as for filtered 
signs; also beautiful plain silks for outside but set in silver frames with handles, and 
draperies. There is a new cotton drapery which quaintest of pots and bowls n small g 
is less expensive than the silk, and a very good _ trays. * 
substitute. It is ealled “Elmsoir.” There is also & “ROM Vienna come bronzes varied in character. 
a new silk, light in weight, but needs no lining. It * They are in the form of birds, so lifelike in 
is called Damas-Royal. N another shop was found s nterestil color and design that at a short distance they 
The linens and crashes and monk’s cloth, with the old silver — very old — Sheffield cak basket 1 deceive an Audubon. Birds of most brilliant 
printed cottons (Java and India prints), will be and trays and some sterling trays, fish kr vge, as well as our more common friends, 
much sought for the country and sea-shore houses, and forks, with real ivory handles, old peppers ar ind small; and charming as they are for 
and there never was such an opportunity to make Salts, all very quaint and rare. We also found nament, they can be put to the more practical 
selections. old Loo table. It turned up from the pedesta se of paper-weights. 
This was of the rarest old mahogany, with a 


) border. It would make the finest of lunch and breal > 


tility and comfort we must look at some 


1 
— 
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N wall coverings we find among the new, an _ fast tables and would seat 
| oriental tapestry effect in wall paper, with There were besides this piece several very g many new appliances in the market 
a woolen material to match. There is a chairs, a pier table and side! 1, che lra those who are using gas for cooking and 
woven fibre in fabric effect, in rich designs, no nap and one writing desk. These had all been collect: g One heater is surprisingly convenient. 
to catch the dust and no seams upon the wall. in New England families and |} ight back to mplicity and the efficiency of it make one 
This will be popular for libraries and certain rooms. here by an enterprising young ¥ un who ha rit was not thought of before. It looks like 
There is also an American grass-cloth in soft shades, taste for the beautiful and the verted plate or pan placed over the gas jet. It 
reproducing the Japanese, and not so expensive. = eful in bath-rooms, hall bedrooms, and any 
ay) = See Pare ve not _ properly heated. It is inexpensive, 
I the Chinese stores one 1d beau ng only one dollar and fifty cents, and it is 
ERHAPS there has been more improvement in silks and shawls and ¢ teries, much ol ed that the gas costs but one cent an hour. 
P design and coloring of friezes than almost ‘which is used at present various touet 
any other department of decoration. Some At either the Chinese or Japanese stores are four * 
are very classic in design and there are beautiful the Chinese lily, springing among the stones it ( “HARMING photograph cases of mother-of- 
forest and water scenes, that repeat themselves water. They are in odd little jars and dishes ar ( earl are among the new things. They are 
but seldom. The Shand Kydd papers (Scotch) if kept supplied with plenty of water will blosson made in sections like the mother-of-pearl 
still stand out by themselves in wonderful beauty profusely. The Japanese stores carry a great \ eases of our grandmothers. There is also an 
and very high price. The American papers im- Tiety of hanging baskets, beautifully made an il variety of frames in silver and leather. 
prove constantly, and the English and French and lined with metal for plants and flowers. They ay) 
German show most attractive “colorings. also have wall pockets of earthenware for flowe1 ——- ' : . - 
. and vines. LE gas-heating flatiron in the latest models 
* ® seems a saving of time and strength in 
TOVEN tapestries are seen, and for side- ee . vccomplishing the household ironing. The 
wall decoration, in elegantly furnished visit now and then to ¢ utown brings t with six feet of hose, two coiled springs, and as- 
houses, will be much used. They have A view many articles one would like to s mat costs but one dollar and a half. It has 
the feeling of the old hand-work and are admirable One must make oneself familiar with th undle and requires no holder. It is always 
in color and finish. Many of them are fifteen and of these articles in the Chinaman’s domestic life n and needs no wax or sandpaper. Another 
seventeen feet long. These same tapestry effects and then in order to purchase them it would be Distributor is a great gas-saving inven- 
are being used in screens, and where the colors are better to visit the stores where the Chinese s It makes the heat of one burner do the 
subdued and harmonize with the rooms they are vases and cups and saucers, and ask for the pai f two, three or four, as needed, simply by 
really beautiful. ticular pieces desired. In one shop. if you eare 1 e of cast iron, made to eatch and utilize all 
ay wait, they will soon be sent for Chinatown, by a aste heat It has some great advantages, such 
p hurrying: Chinese boy and brought back for you t reventing the scorching and roughening of 
T the American Art Galleries, New York, will buy. From an artistic standpoint the cheapest ot ng utensils, the keeping of food warm, the 
A be sold sometime during the coming month, the Chinese dishes are good. The bowls and cho) nting of burns on hands and arms, as one does 
notable Gobelin tapestries and screens, col- suey dishes seem made to last forever. They ar yme in contact with the flame. And it is as 
lected by the late German ambassador, Baron heavy, usually in octagon shape, on little standards to keep clean as the top of a coal range. The 
Speck von Sternburg. These, with hundreds of have some conventional figure or flower on a gray vbacks of using a gas range seem almost elimi- 


other rare treasures, will be on view for several blue background, and lined with the most adorabl 1 by these ingenious devices. 
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How to Know 
Good Reliable Paint 


HIS valuable book exposes the fraud 

of selling clay, chalk, silica, barytes, 

benzine and water, as paint, at pure 
White Lead prices. 

Explains why adulterated paint cracks, 


scales and checks. Tells how to test paint 
for purity, enabling you to detect adultera- 
tion before the paint is applied—avoid 
guess work—save the cost of burning and 
scraping off old paint. 

Tells how to choose a harmonious color 
scheme. With the book comes a set of 
modern color plates showing how real houses 
look when well painted —ideas for painting 
your home. This book also tells why 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


never cracks, scales or checks—why it forms a dur- 
able, elastic film which contracts and expands with 
the weather changes—why Carter is whiter than 
other leads—why it makes brighter, truer and more 
durable colors. The book tells how Carter will save 
you money and trouble. 

Don't trust to luck when buying paint—send for 
this free book today and learn how to positively dis- 
tinguish genuine White Lead Paint from the imitation. 

All reputable dealers handle Carter White Lead. 
Ask any good painter—he knows Carter. 

CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12070 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill, <—~ 
Factories: Chicago— Omaha 







| 
seers ae oe 
““To Be Sure It’s Pure, / 
Look for CARTER Te 
on the Keg” ~~ Le | 
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**We will pay $100 and cost of analysis for 
the detection of any adulteration in this 
or any other package bearing this brand."’ 
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silver and 

C postage 

UR big book of plans with latest 
and best designs costing $800 


| eet 2 
| a to $20,000. Sent for 25 cents and 
: } 14 cents for postage. 


“California Bungalows” 
allfornia bungalows 

The book of the real bungalow. A new book of strictly western 
bungalows of moderate cost. Sent for 25 cts and5 cts postage. 


Cottages and Bungalows , © 1225 of low cost 
houses $300 to $9000. 
Price 25 cts and 5 cts for postage. 
Send for “Art in Architecture’ $1.00 per Year 
(The Best Home Magazine Published.) 
J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
2429 Porter Block. Est.1882. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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If you hang a thermometer 
in each of the rooms ofa house 
heated by old-fashioned meth- 


wealthy. 


trouble that they quickly repay their cost. 





the owner $118, were used to Steam the owner 
heat this cottage 


DEPT. 5 








Are you uniformly heated? 


ods, you will find no two of fi 
them showing the same tem- G2} | me 
perature—especially on windy \ <0 
days. This is an uncomfort- Ay. eI 
able and unhealthy situation. orc ) N * 
“\ AS 
ICANx |DEAL ~° SN 

RICAN | \ 

RADIATORS BOILERS 


will make the thermometers throughout the house tell the same story—a story 
of equal, soft, clean warmth— perfect sanitation. 


Don’t think that IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are solely for the 
It is true that they are used in thousands of skyscrapers, public build- 
ings, hospitals, churches, colleges, laboratories, schools, depots, mansions, etc. 
But we have now simplified them so that in smaller forms they are easily 
within the reach of the pocket-books of the humblest cottager. 


These outfits save money so fast in lessened coal-bills, absence of repairs, toil, and 


They are an investment—not an expense. 





A No. 015 IDEAL Boiler and 175 ft. of A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing 38-in. ago 40 Radiators, costing 


Water heat this cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
SoSH SS Sse os oosag odes 


| SHOLANDARTs & | 
| IAS DUTH é RAPTS 





IDEAL Boilers 
supply heat at 
night for not less 
than eight hours 
in zero weather on 
one charging of coal 
with ample fire to 
startup next morn- 
ing. So simple a 
child can run the 
outfit. 

Please let us send you our book free 
— we cannot explain all in one ad- 
vertisement. 

Prices are now most favorable, and 
at this season you get the services 
of the most skilled fitters. As easily 
put in OLD buildings as in new 
farm or city —without tearing up. 
Public showrooms and warehouses 
throughout America and Europe. 





» were used to Hot- 


CHICAGO 





Send for 1909 Style Book 


illustrating over 300 original patterns with color plates 
of interiors. 


It Tells a Quaint and Interesting Story 


of how and where itis made. This artistic and practical furniture can 
be secured of furniture merchants at exceedingly reasonable prices, 
and can be distinguished by our trademark branded in the wood. 


Style Book Mailed Free 
CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. A Holland, Mich. 
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AMERICAN SLIP WARE 


N the article on English“slip ware which ap- 
peared in the January House BeautiFvt, 
reference was made to the work of Thomas 
Toft, one of the most famous potters of his 
day. In our illustration we show a plate 

signed by him, and having as decoration a crude 
representation of a pelican. While Thomas Toft 
was working in Kent, several potters in Pennsyl- 
vania were producing a ware similar to his, and 
making what many collectors consider the most 
interesting branch of American ceramics. 

Native slip ware does not often drift into the 
markets, and when it does there are usually three 
collectors to every specimen. The curving pie- 
plate holds first interest, not only because it was 
the most characteristic thing made in this ware, 
but chiefly because the flat surface of a plate gave 
to potters an admirable chance to display the 
naive decorations which they delighted to depict. 
The queer houses and people, but more especially 
the quaint flower designs, which for real decor- 
ative quality are hard to surpass, could be drawn 
on these big, curving plates with charming effect. 
Two distinct methods were used in making the 
ware. One was the sgrajfito — where the design 
was etched in the manner described in the article 
on English slip, and the other the cruder process 
of applying the diluted clay in a raised design — 
the “trailed” method of Thomas Toft and other 
famous English potters. In one the design was 
cut in, in the other it was in relief, both showing 
an attractive color harmony, 

se T he art of slip decoration” says Edwin Atlee Bar- 
ber, “had been practised in Germany many years 
before the German immigration into Pennsylvania. 
Examples of this ware were brought to America 
from time to time by early settlers, which served 
as models for potters here. These old pieces are 
still found occasionally in country houses within 
fifty miles from Philadelphia. They may be dis- 
tinguished from the products of the Pennsylvania 
potters by the brighter color of the red clay, and by 
the black glaze which covered them. A fine speci- 
men of the imported ware has for central design 
a rudely traced house and tree with the date 1826 
below. On the roof of the building a bird is perched, 
and at the door stands a woman plucking flowers 
from an enormous garden vase. The coloring of 
the slips is varied and vivid.” 


Old Pie Plates 

The dishes bearing the oldest dates were flat on 
the bottom, with sloping sides. They were used 
for vegetables or for meat pieces, and answered the 
double purpose of dish and platter. The curved 
pie-plate, which is a later form, is indigenous to this 
country, the home of the fruit pie, and is not found 
in Europe. The sgrajfito style of decoration 
offered greater possibilities to the ceramic artist 
than the more difficult method of tracing liquid 
slips through a quill. 

Soon after Washington’s death, several German 
potters sought to perpetuate his memory by de- 
picting him in Continental uniform, mounted on a 
horse. One plate showing the father of his country 
on horseback was a favorite one at the pottery of 
John Nase, in Montgomery County. Many examples 
bearing this design have been found with dates 
ranging from 1805 to 1847. These Washington 
plates are among those most eagerly sought by 
collectors of early American wares. They often 
contain inscriptions of an irrelevant character. 
On one Washington plate is engraved in German, 

I have ridden over mountain and valley, and have 
disloyalty everywhere.’”’? Perhaps the most com- 
mon of the couplets found on such ware is: 

I am made of potter’s earth, 
When I break then I am gone. 


A plate made by Frederick Hild nd, is en 
lished with a heraldic lion, an 1 different 
from most ware of this typ: 

David Spinner, who came f1 Switzerland 
one of the most progressive of the Bucks ( 


potters. His sgraffito etchings vere considers 


the best that came from the local potteries. Cha 
acteristic examples of his work may be seen in tl 
Pennsylvania Museum. His work was execute 


about the year 1800. He died in 1811 An entire 
series of his plates elaborately decorated, whicl 
stood for many years along the old Spinner mant« 


shelf, may be seen in the Pennsylvania Mus« 
Philadelphia. 
In addition to the pie-plates and pan-shape 


dishes, which largely predominat 





of utensils and vessels, also jugs or mugs, flower 


vases, etc. 


Mr. Barber, who is the curator of the Pennsy] 


vania Museum, has made an exhaustive study 
slip ware and written a delightful book about 

“ As the Pennsylvania Germ 
an agricultural race, he writes. they drew their fi 





Slip Ware Made by Thomas Toft 


artistic inspiration from the familiar objects inn 
by which they were surrounded. Their earli 
attempts at decoration were imitative rather tl 
inventive. Instead of employing purely con\ 
tional designs and geometrical figures, as did tl 


native Pueblo races of the West, they took as the 
models, plants, birds, an 1 fina he | 
form. Not the least int | 
through the study of their pottery are thos 
rating to the horticultur achievements of 
early settlers. We know that the people 
lovers of flowers, and that they paid considera 
attention to the cultivation their garden 
we do not find in their literature any ment 
their ornamental plants. The simple flower ar 
foliage figured on their lest ware The 
which they cultivated extensively, was one of the 
favorite motives. Next t he tulip in por 
estimation was the fuchsia. Later we find the 
of-the-valley, and occasion the dahlia. re 
sented on their ware. n 
lineations became modified % more or 
conventional treatment, they usually retained the 
distinguishing characteristics, by which they 
be readily recognized 

A reference to the pelican is of interest 





Xx} 


ed, various torn 


ins were preeminent] 


Some of the slip-decorated pieces found in the 
nsylvania German district have been attributed, 
hose from whom they were obtained, to Ben- 
n Bergey, who is said to have operated a pottery 
Montgomery County in the first half of the last 

These are of a different character from 
ive slip-traced ware made at other German 





tteries. The designs in white slip, after being 


d on the surface of the ware from a slip cup, 
beaten into the red clay, presenting the appear- 
of inlaid instead of relief work. Five such 
mples are known, and whether produced by 
rgey or another potter are unquestionably from 
same souree. One of these, evidently of the 
od of about 1830, bears in yellow on a red ground 
figure of a pigeon or dove standing on a twig 
the act of plucking its breast. It is possible that 
s was intended to represent the pelican, since it 
ws some resemblance to the drawings of that 
occasionally found on the old certificates of 
th, marriage, and death, and other illuminated 
rk of the Pennsylvania Germans, in which drops 
blood are shown falling from the pierced breast 
he parent bird.” This bird old Thomas Toft 
depicted on the plate in question. 
Mr. Barber, in his Art Primer on lead glazes, 


p-decorated pottery was generally subjected 
ut one baking. The patterns were traced on 
unburned clay by means of the slip cup, or quill 
and over all the glaze was applied. The ware 
then placed in the kiln, and body, decoration 
1 glaze were fired together. 
There are several points of difference in the pro- 
s of slip decoration as practised in England 
| America. The English potter was accustomed 
ise a slip cup which was closed at the top, the 
opening being a small air hole, by means of 
ch the flow of the liquid clay could be regulated 
the thumb of the operator. When the hole was 
ed to admit the air the slip flowed freely, and 
en closed the flow was stopped. The American 
tter used an open cup. and controlled the passage 
the decorating material by quickly and dexter- 
raising the quill when the flow was to be 
rupted.” 





Historical Designs 

\ curious old pie-plate is particularly noteworthy 
count of the unusual number of human figures 
h cover itssurface. It is probable that the design 
s inspired by that historical and elaborate enter- 
ment which was given to the British General, 
lliam Howe, by his officers on the occasion 
Lis eee from Philadelphia in 1778, com- 
ly known as the Mischianza. It will be noticed 
he date of the plate is 1786, some eight years 

than the event depicted, but in those “days 
traveled slowly, and such a period of time 
rht readily elapse before the deliberate country 
ter was moved to use as subject for ceramic illus- 
mn the description of that spectacular perform- 
ce which had penetrated to his inland community. 
s intercourse with the outside world was ex- 
ngly limited, and his knowledge of high life was 
mscribed, he used the women of his own social 
le, with their tulip-figured gowns and provincial 
lgear, as models for the aristocratic dames of 
fashionable city, while the British officers were 
sented in red and green uniforms, with whom 
idler was supposed to be of equal rank and 
tance. It is amusing to see the stately minuet 
is portrayed on a homely pie-dish, and accom- 
ed by an inscribed sentiment which bears as 
lation to the subject as it does to polite 
rature.” Many of the best examples of Ameri- 
slip are in museums, but good pieces may 

isionally be found. 

















Greater Coal Saving— 
Better Home Heating 


Le The Jackson Venti- 
a_i Grate warms 
in two ways: it gives 
direct heat trom the 
flames and also eir- 





culates warm fresh 
air drawn from outside the house. 


THE JACKSON 
VENTILATING GRATE 


A study of the 
- 
sectional view ool 
Out 
will soe 


show you that 








herewith 


this grate is in reality 
a hot air furnace set 
in your fireplace. It 
will pay for itself 
in three years 
increased heat- 
ing efficiency 
over old style 


grates, and 





secure better “se ee ee ale 
household 
health by | 





its exclusive 


ventilating 








nine aa 3 = / 2) 
feature. 11 JACKSON GRATE VENTILATION YA 


Complete Plans Furnished Free 

for installing in old houses or new — 

set in any mantel by any good mason. 
Write for Free Catalog 


which illustrates and explains every 


point of this wonderfully economical and 
efficient grate. 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO. 


New York City 


47 Beekman Street 




















A Genuine Red 0 imns 

Cedar Chest 

giv es Absolute finish, makes a beautiful Wedding 
Birthday gift. Shipped freight pre- 


Protection against pat. We pay return Sia ts 
Moths 


This Old Colonial Chest with fts 
broad copper bands and dull 7 nang 


day. Piedmont Red Cedar Ches 
Department 45, Statesv ille, N. c 

















Look Into 
The Door 


Did you ever stop to think just why 
some doors stick, warp, shrink, open at the 
joints and are always causing trouble? You 
would not buy a watch without looking at 
the works. The works of a door are just as 
important to its performance as the works 
of a watch. 


Morgan Doors 


are beautiful and durable—they are con- 
structed so that they will never warp, twist, 
open at the joints, stick or cause 
any door trouble—they are not 
heavy or unwieldly—they are 
beautiful on the outside and have 
durability built into them. 





















Look at the works of a Morgan Door—the illustration shown is 
a cross section of a one and three-quarters inch door, flush molded, 
two sides with one-half inch, five-ply panel. Note the several layers 
with the grain running cross-wise—these layers after all moisture 
has been eliminated are glued together with the very best veneer 
glue under powerful hydraulic pressure. This makes shrinking, 
warping or swelling impossible. 


Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong, absolutely perfect in 
construction and express substantial refinement in every line. They 
are veneered in all varieties of hard wood, birch, plain or quarter 
sawed red or white oak, brown ash, mahogany, etc. 


Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” as a guarantee of 
quality, style, durability and satisfaction. In our new book “ The 
Door Beautiful” we show Morgan Doors in their natural color and 
tell you why they are the best and cheapest doors for permanent 
satisfaction in any kind of building. 


Architects: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found rn Sweet’s index, pages 678 and 679. 


Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago, Il Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Morgan Company, Baltimore, Md. 
































Don’t Injure Your Hair with Old. Fashioned Irons; Use 
The “DEL” Electric Curling I 

she only detac shab le curling iron ever inve a Del” is aul *kly heate« g from the in- 
I’ has nothing to get out an evenly he d from end to end at just 
a nothing to break or be ad offers Me the proper Preteen » for hair dressing. he 
chance to scorch the ha ir or burn the fingers. | heat is retained to allow the iron to be de- 
No soot or smoke from gas or lamp to soil | tached and used in another room if desired. 
the hair. No fear of mz king | the hair | It never nents in spots and cannot be over- 
. coarse or brittle. The **Del"’ saves all be ited to scorch or injure the hair like the 
these and _ beautifies the hair, for its | or linary iron. You will be surprised and 
electric heat instills new life, while dle lighted to find how quickly, easily and 
its highly polished surface imp: urts | perfect! ou can dress your hair in the 

» a flowing Seetee. — ‘Del’ is | latest fashio mn with the “Del 
easily attached to any ordinary elec. | Try the * “Del” 5 Days at Our Expense 
tric light fixture, and so simple any lady | kth if you are willing to part with iD send 
can use it. It makes more beautiful and lus- | it back “IL pay express both ways—an 
peta than i M: anos’ Ag av =e. yn} end © sanposewes | « che e fully re fanc il your money. Price of the 

8 possible with any o shioned curling 

work of any iron and causes the hair to remain in cur! for if your iy di male wyotin jibe e > 
skilled hair dresser who uses several days longer. RN en a ee 
an old-fashioned pe iron nah nee yam 








THE “DEL” SALES CO., Dept. D, Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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before the large front windows. Each 

was in his favorite chair, looking out 

through the framework of massive stone 
and iron grill, upon the passing crowd and the trees 
beyond. 

As the conversation lagged, more interest was 
taken in the moving throng upon the avenue. 
They scarcely noticed the trees. There they stood 
as‘usual in the park across the way, furnishing a 
very desirable background for such a picture. 
They had been there for years and would always be 
there; they were part of the inevitable; but they 
were not thought about even to that extent. In 
fact, they were not considered at all. 

A neweomer joined the group and sank into the 
first convenient seat. He had no favorite chair 
now, since he had gone into the suburbs to live. He 
did not often come to the club, and the others, 
wondering why he could sacrifice the avenue for the 
country and commuting trains, felt sorry for him. 
He looked out at the people, the carriages, and 
motors, and beyond, at 
the trees. After a while 
he spoke, and with his 
words something came 
into the lives of the 
others which had not 
been there before. 

‘See here, you fellows, 
how many of you can 
tell how a tree grows?” 

“That’s easy,’’ an- 
swered a lawyer. “It 
grows up. There is no 
mystery about that.” 

“Yes, there is. There 
is more mystery than 
you think. Tell me now, 
what part of the tree 
grows up?” 

“Why all of it, of 
course; that is, all of it 
except the roots. I sup- 
pose they grow down 
when they behave them- 


OT very long ago, in one of the New 
York clubs, a group of men were gathered 





selves.” 
“Wrong,” replied the 
5S 
commuter. “A tree 


A cement filling, if proper- 
ly applied, will preserve 
a tree so that it will end of 


doesn’t grow up. The 
the branches 
grow longer, and the 
branches and trunk are 
always growing thicker 
because the inner bark or cambium builds tissue 
and adds a new layer all over the tree each year. 
But each part of the tree always remains in the 
same position and never gets any higher from the 
ground. 

“What!’’ spoke another, a doctor this time. ‘ Do 
you mean to tell me the crotch of a tree always 
remains the same distance from the ground? Now, 
see here, I have lived near here all my life. The 
crotch of that elm over there in the park must be 
thirty feet from the ground, but I know that when 
I was a boy those two limbs divided a lot nearer the 
ground than they do now.” 

“You are mistaken, doctor. I say so, because I 
know it. Trees do not grow that way, and with 
you I can prove it on a certain tree. I have heard 
you say a good many times that when you were 
twelve years old you cut your initials on one of the 
trees in the park, and once you showed me the mark. 
I'll guarantee you will find the spot as near the 
ground as when you cut it.”’ 

“Yes, I guess you are right,’’ replied the phy- 


flourish for many years 
longer than ‘otherwise 














By G. HOWARD ALLEN 


sician. ‘There isn’t much left of those init 
just a scar on the bark. I think it is an oak. A 
Iremember it, the mark is still about as high 
was at that age. Let’s walk over there and 
Well, that is one on me 


“Yes, doctor, you are familiar with the anatot 
of men, but you have a lot to learn about physiolog 
of tree life. Read up on it. I think you woul 
find it interesting. For instance, the exact mannet 
in which the roots procure food from the soil; 
mystery about root force, or the unknown powe! 
which carries water three hundred feet to thet 


our highest trees. 
tion, and all the known 
explain the raising of tw 


Osmosis and capilliary att1 
-s will 


and fift 





One of the finest black walnut trees in the country, 
found to be split at the crotch and likely to split 
apart. Bolts and careful cement work were the 
means of making it perfectly sound 


XVill 


ee and changed into different materials. 


hen it deals with trees. 
ogy would appeal to you, also. 


finitely distinguish the cause. 


es, his knowledge of 













water to the top of a large tree on a not 
y in summer. Then, photosynthesis would 
rest you lam sure. That is, the taking of car- 
from the carbonic acid gas of the air, by the 
ves, combining it with materials from the soil, for 
oduction of starch which is then digested 
sugar and sap and carried to all parts of the 
There 
numberless things to interest you and you 
| find that life in the vegetable kingdom has pro- 
ssed nearly as far as it has in the animal kingdom, 
| that evolution has brought the differentiation 
ssues to a very high point of specialization.” 
I never did much with botany,’’ said the 
tor. “Guess I made a mistake. It sounds as 
ugh it might be worth reading.” 
Yes, some of it is very interesting, especially 
I think vegetable path- 
Most of the dis- 
es of trees may be controlled where we can 
Nearly all of the 
eases you treat, doctor, have. been studied care- 
y for centuries, and it is generally possible for 
human patient to tell something about his 
which will assist 


making a diagnosis. 








science of plant 
thology, however, is 
ymparatively new. 


ere is a great variety 

liseases which only 
tack certain trees, and, 
the tree can- 
anything 


course, 
1] 
ell us 


t this history or 
toms of the case 
uestion. The plant 
thologist must rely 


stly upon what he 
tree, his 
disease, 
what his judgment 
him about the his- 
the trouble.”’ 


normal 


vledge of 





t 


The top of this oak died 
because the roots were 


Rather a difficult buried with less than six 
blem,”’ replied the inches of earth. It re- 
as covered its equilibrium, 
. however, and is again 

Yes, itisnota simple flourishing. Onlya 


young, rugged tree like 
this would have been 
able to recover unassisted 


ter And when a 
e has been weakened 
yne cause it becomes 
sceptible and _ predis- 
| to other diseases, and the pathologist must 
mistake the secondary trouble for the actual 
se. Some of the, tree specialists are very clever 
| are generally able to diagnose tree diseases 
leffect a cure. The trouble is that many people 
fess to be tree specialists who are unfit to be 
sted with the care of valuable trees. Most tree 
ners have practically no knowledge of tree 
uses and their control, and only too often, 
en aneffort is made to help trees, incorrect advice 


given and harm results where good was intended, 


the time and expense is worse than wasted.” 
By this time the physician, the lawyer, and the 
nmuter had crossed into the park and reached 
rge black oak. 


Yes, you are right,” remarked the doctor. 


Hlere is the place I cut my initials so many years 


They are about the height I would have been 
e to reach. No, it has not grown up any. 
ist have cut them deep or the mark would not 
ve remained so many years. It is only a scar now. 
is oak must be very old. I wonder how long it 
live. How long do trees live at their best?”’ 
Well,’’ the commuter replied, “I was reading 

















JOHN DAVEY 


Burpee’s “A — TION” 


The Leading American 26 Broadway, New York, July 15, 1907. 
Seed Catalog for 1909! Mr. John Davey, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


THE “SILENT SALESMAN” of the World’s My Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to 
Largest Mail-order Seed Trade is a New BOOK s . 
of 174 pages. It describes Rare Novelties which express the satisfaction | feel over the work 
cannot be had elsewhere and tells the plain / 
truth about the Best Seeds that can be grown— done on my trees at Tarrytown. Their 
as proved at our famous FoRDHOOK FARMS— : A : 3 
the largest and most complete Trial Grounds need of attention, which you plainly in- 
in America. Handsomely bound in covers lith- y . 
ographed in nine colors, it shows, with the dicated, was a revelation to me, and | 
beautiful colored plates (also in nine colors) 
Seven Choice Novelties in Vegetables, Three feel that your work was thoroughly and 
Superb “Spencer’’ Sweet Peas and the most A : 
beautiful New Giant-flowered Pansies—all accu- efficiently done, and will serve not only 
rately painted from Nature. With hundreds of ¢ : 
illustrations from photographs and carefully to beautify but perpetuate the lives of 
written descriptions it is A SAFE GUIDE to suc- 
cess in the garden and should be consulted by the trees. 


every one who pee either for pleasure or 
profit. While too costly a book to send unso- 
licited (except to our regular customers), we 
are pleased to mail it FREE to every one who 
has a garden and can appreciate QUALITY IN 
SEEDS. Shall we mail You a copy? If so lore . 

kindly name this paper and ae TO- DAY i Very truly yours, 


The Father of Tree Surger 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., JNO. D. ARCHBOLD. gery 


BURPEE. Philadelphia, U. S. A. SAVE YOUR TREES 


I beg also to certify to the courteous and 


industrious character of your employees. 























Write for Free Catalog 


‘ In the care of trees, the best is none too good. Your trees are far too valuable an asset to be 
Plants and Plans for placed in inexperienced hands; and particularly is this true of the older trees. Their value cannot 
eS Beautiful ee ee be estimated in dollars and cents; it has taken many years to produce them, and they could not be 


chill of invatu able information, illustrations of replaced in the lifetime of a generation. Hence they are worthy the best attention obtainable. 
: 1 beautiful la It sk how th : ¥ 

e most extensive 
irming and attracti 
pleasing and delightful to cultu 
ind properly planted grou 


SCL Hates Wagner Park Conservatories 







There are two principal agencies which make our work necessary. The first is the lack of care 
for those defects which are produced naturally; the second is the improper treatment by those 
persons who, though well-meaning, have little or no knowledge of the requirements of tree life. 




















ox 429, SIDNEY, OHIO There are two principal reasons why our work appeals with the greatest force to those owners of 

estates who desire to preserve their trees in their best health and beauty. The first is our long experi- 

THE HousE BEAUTIFUL magazine, 1 firmly believe, is ence, which covers a period of nearly half a century. John Davey, who conceived the idea of tree 
without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur- surgery, and who has perfected its methods, has devoted himself continuously to the study and care 
roundings. It isa twentieth century necessity. Every single of trees from his boyhood; and the methods which we employ represent the highest development of 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- the science. They are not in any sense an experiment, but their value has been demonstrated beyond 


ualiy. It is doing a noble work. E. F., Syracuse, N. Y. the possibility of doubt by the success which has attended our efforts in the many thousands of 
cases which have come under our Care in the past. 
























The second principal reason is the special preparation which we give our field representatives 


in our own training school, at Kent, Ohio, and the high standard of work which we require of them. 
These men have the best technical education, the most thorough training, and the widest experience 
4 of any force of tree men in the world. We have trained them for your benefit, and they are 


For Garden at your Service. 
and Home 


Re te A ep } | ) Y a School of Practical Forestry 
Jardinieres Statuary | R E E E x * kk R ‘T S 
Benches Flower Boxes Main Office, KENT, OHIO 

Fountains Ferneries 


Strength, durability and beauty 


Artist'c designs and superior workman- 
ship, with carefully selected and properly 
burned clay, assure individuality in all 


OEP OONA) ae Send for booklet G. It’s interesting, and is FREE to the owners of trees. 











/{A $5.00 BILL OFFER 














Galloway productions. The kind that add sareot fos lant our seed thy ty th Regular 
character to your house and grounds. ence gnre$t « od rope, Decatiae al WORLD’S WORK ! Price 
a eee et et ore eae olmeheg taper rane fel, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $8.50 
3220 Walnut Street year. Special cash discounts are offered in ou - 
William Galloway 0, Walnt Stree mn NEW SEED BOOK FREE SENSATIONAL PRICE $5.00 
{oany one who writes for FOR LIMITED TIME s 





DON’T WAIT: —The offeris good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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FROM GROWER TO PLANTER 
Ellwanger 
& Barry’s 


TREES 


Shrubs, Roses 


Evergreens 


Mendy Plants 


Are Famous 
The World Over 


Best stock at reasonable prices. No agents. 
Commissions saved. llections unequalled. 
Beautiful illustrated catalogue mailed free on request. 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 


Estasuisnen 1840 Box G , Rochester, N. Y. 












































GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 
under soil and climate adyan- 
tages, Steele’s Sturdy Stock is 
the satisfactory kind. Great as- 
sortmentof Fruit, Nut, Shade and 
Evergreen Trees, Small-fruit 
Plants, Hardy Shrubs, |Roses, etc. 
Fully described in my Beautiful 
Illustrated, Descriptive Catalogue 


—it's free! 
. E. STEELE 
Pomona Nurseries, Palmyra, N J. 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printedin the ne wspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject? 

Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we willsend you our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 smdateunl — State and Adams Streets 
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PULVERIZED _ 3) 


A Beautiful Lawn 


anda 


Riot of Wonderful Bloom 
in the Garden 


will come surely and quickly if Wizard 
Brand Pulverized Sheep Manure is used 
Hi li for top-dressing and mulching in the 
|} Spring. One barrel equals two wagon 
/}} loads barnyard manure. Is easy and 

| cleanly to apply and brings no weed 





OO per barrel, freight prepaid 
\ $4 East of Missouri River. Cash 
with order, 







Write for quantity prices 


and descriptive matter. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
No. 24 Stock Yards 
Chicago, Ill. 
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the other day that some e tre n Calif 
are over three thousand years old, and that oal 
some of the other hardwood trees live to be 
thousand years. This tre¢ ve will 1 
many years longer unless s hing lone f 

“Why do you say t ced t 
don’t see anything the matter with it. It 
tainly big enough and st to t 
of itself.” 


“You are very much m ken plied the 
muter. “I have become in sted tree 
and have had some skilled treesmen working o1 
trees in the country. I see things now w 
never noticed before. This tree | 1 lot 
branches which are decaying»b und f 





cavities. Those stubs ip there sho 
been allowed to 
over them and they are commer! 
they had been sawed off closs 
would have nearly healed over by n 
“Well, what about the cavities 
doctor. =i suppose they Wl alw 
“No indeed, not 
carefully dug out with chis al 
treated anticeptically k 
might remain. Then the cavities m 
with concrete. This 1 must be done carefully 
bark can roll over the cement 
tissue and the interior ma} 
as long as it is free f 
‘Do you think t 
tree?” asked the d 
“Most certainly. If the work is caref 


re ) ine bark 





necessarily The rot may 






oc tor 

vl] 

Luy 

id good 
£ 


i the doct 


the tree ought to be perfectly sound 
“Well, 


i ar 


I think a lot of this tree SA 


L 





realized before how much it means to me. 
reasonable amount of work will save it we must 
it die. I have a carpenter who does some 

or me and I will send him over here to fix 

[ guess I can arrange it with the park commis- 


ever 


Now, see here” answered the commuter. “If 
going to fix this tree you don’t want a car- 
r to do it, any more than you want a carpenter 
pair your teeth. There are tree specialists who 
! trained men for this work and some of them 
> be safely entrusted with the care of your trees. 
they are finished, you know your work is 
done; but your carpenter probably does 
any more about treesthan youdo. Now, 
| of these trees need some attention and a few of 
a lot of special work. There are many 
ngs beside what I have told you. These trees 
to the club. I think we ought to have 
care for them. And then many of them 
to be fertilized as they have been growing for 
It seems to me the best way would be to 
ve a tree expert come here to look over the propo- 
and submit a report to the club.” 
The doctor and lawyer both agreed that this was 
excellent idea. It was finally carried out, and, 
1 result, the trees were carefully attended, and 
lentally most of the members of the club became 
ry much interested in tree lore, and have since 
1 great deal of good in bringing about the 
servation of the older trees in several communi- 


nerlv 


tT know 
need 


valuable 


yne 


irs 


me 
) 


Now, when these men sit in their club windows, 
ey receive a real pleasure from the trees in the 
k across the avenue. 
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THE WINDOW-GARDEN 
HE most effective u 
ina sunny window can De 
late winter and early spring 
that of growing seedlings 
vegetables for | 
February is none too e 
if you‘are going to get 
of crops. Select, f 
window you have in a w 
in the kitchen faces south, that 
choose. 

For this window-garden, do not be ex 
you have a box that just fits your window 
either directly upon the window-sill or upon she 
or brackets below it. You can have a box 
or five inches wide and five inches high, made 
sheet zine or galvanized iron for abx 
This will serve admirably 
from the window on c¢ I 
be danger of freezing. As | 
before, it is not necessary to 
holes in the bottom. If it is filled wit! 
soil, or potting soil from t 
very well for growing seedlings 

Among the vegetables which sh 
started, none is more important tl 
Sow a packet of seed directly in window-box 
early as you can. Cover with a half inch 
and let the young seedlings get two or three 
leaves in addition to the se¢ 
transplant them. Then _ transpl: 
small boxes which can 
running across the wind or else 
into two and one-half incl wr three 
flower pots, which may be placed by a su 
dow. Do not keep the s I 
the boxes or pots in which the tomato 
growing too wet, nor on the ot! 
too dry. A happy mediun vhat the tor 
slants desire, but they will withst 
better than too much moistur One of 
sorts for starting indoors is the dwar 
Thiszwill take on a stocky growtl 


IN FEBRUARY 

the 

duri 
montns 
flowers 

of a 
any of the 
in ear 





he sun 
any Will 
the 





yntent 


and I 


one do 


and can easuy be remove 


there m 





any dr nag 
good g 
florist, it will 


ild now 


the ton 


before 
ither 


the house 

Other good early varieties are the 
June pink and early jewel. 

sae ther vegetable which may be started in the 

garden to great advantage, is parsley. 

The seed of this is slow in germinating, and the 


nparatively adverse conditions of 


yw a. 


low 


ng seedlings grow very slowly. Consequently, 
1 one waits until the parsley can be sown out of 
does not get a usable crop of leaves until 
ummer is well advanced. Soak the seed over 
ht in water and then sow in one end of the win- 
w-box where the young seedlings may be undis- 
bed until they get three or four leaves. They 
be then transplanted to advantage, either into 
> part of the window-box, or to ) small post or 
They should be given always as sunny a 
tuation as possible in order that they may develop 
to thrifty, stocky plants to transplant in the out- 
oor garden in April or May 
The pepper is closely related to the tomato and 
young seedlings require similar treatment. It 
ery desirable to sow the seed early and keep 
edlings growing thriftily by giving them an 


} 
rs, he 


oxes 


aden of sunshine and air and a moderate 
1ount of water. Red cluster and ruby king are 


wo of the best varieties for the home garden. 
Most people plant their carrot seed out of doors 
early spring, but this crop may be started indoors 


great advantage. The carrot belongs to the 
rsley family and the seeds may be planted in 
same way as recommended for parsley. It 


necessary, however, to transplant the carrot 
g If they are properly thinned they may 
growing in the window-box until it is time 
set them out of doors. If the tops get too high 
imming them off so that a new set of leaves 
For this early starting the very 
rly forcing varieties should be planted. Early 
forcing is one of the best of these. 
t has been said in regard to carrots is equally 
beets. For sowing in the window-garden 
‘y earliest strains with small tops should be 
1. Eclipse is one of the best of these. 
If you are fond of egg-plant it would be worth 





1 } 
Ly aevelop. 
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The World’s Choicest Nursery Products 


It is advisable to order now to get your choice of our World’s choicest 
Nursery products. Never before have we had a selection as handsome 
as we offer for planting this season. Intending purchasers will do well to 
visit our Nursery to inspect our products. If you cannot inspect our 
products, we shall be pleased to give prices on your list of wants for 
Spring planting. 

ROSES. We have many thousands of two year old plants ready for shipment, 
consisting of all the most suitable for the American climate. 

EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS. Many acres of our Nursery are planted 
with the most attractive specimens ever produced in this country. Our collec- 
tion has been admired by visitors from all parts of the world. 

PINES. We grow many thousands in all the most useful and striking kinds. No 
grounds are complete without a proper number of them, as they are healthful, 
and add attractiveness to the landscape. 

RHODODENDRONS. Are among our specialties. Everybody intending to 
plant should certainly see our stock. We can give prices on large and small 
quantities in all the hardiest and most attractive varieties. 

BOXWOOD. Our stock is probably unsurpassed, as we have thousands in all 
sizes suitable for Boxwood gardens, Flowering Shrubs that will grow every- 
where, and adapted for every style of planting. 

TREES. The favorable condition of our climate and soil help to make our Trees 
hardy, vigorous and free from disease. One hundred thousand can be seen 
growing in our Nursery, grown for every kind of planting. 

HEDGE PLANTS. We grow thousands for any kind of hedge desired. 

VINES AND CLIMBERS. We have large quantities for every style of covering. 

BAY TREES. The largest collection in this country, in all sizes, can now be seen 
in our storehouses. 

OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS. For Old Fashioned Gardens, beds and borders. 
Many acres in our Nursery are planted with the largest and most complete 
collection in this country. Thousands of people visit our Nursery annually to 
see them when in bloom. 

FRUITS. We can supply from our collection trained and ordinary Fruits to 
make a complete Fruit garden. In addition, we have a fine selection of all 
kinds of small Fruits, Strawberries, etc. 

ENGLISH POT GROWN GRAPE VINES. We have an especially fine lot 
of these for early Spring delivery. Ask for list with prices. 

TUBS. We make them in all sizes and shapes for Plants and Trees. 

Catalogue No. 15 mailed on request. Visit Nursery. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen & Florists, Rutherford, N. J. 










































our Garden Book for 1909 a New Kind of Catalogue by 
incorporating clear, concise, down-to-date cultural notes which 
would enable amateurs to grow their favorite flowers or vegetables 
to perfection. 
With this end in view we secured the co-operation of a number of 

the leading horticultural authorities, including: 

Mes. H. Rutherfurd Ely, author of ** A Woman's Hardy Garden,” etc.; 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, editor of “ Encyclopedia of American Horti 

culture; Mr. William Falconer, former editor of ** Gardening ;"’ 

Mr. George W. Oliver, expert plantsm in and writer; Mr. W. C. Egan, 

the eminent amateur; Mr. Eben E. Rexford, the we!!-known writer 

on house plants; Mr. T. Greiner, author of ‘How to Make the Garden 

Pay,” etc., besides the practical experience of our own corps of experts. 

The result is that Dreer’s Garden Book for 1909, in addition to being the 
most complete catalogue published, is nowthe most valuable guide to the growing 
of vegetables, flowers, etc., that has ever been printed. Enlarged to 256 pages, 4 
color and 4 duotone plates and hundreds of photographic illustrations. 

The one hundred and more Special Cultural Articles by the tending 
horticulturists of America are invaluable to every amateur grower of flowers an 
vegetables. 

. It would cost at least $25 for the various horticultural books to cover the 
information contained in “ Dreer’s Garden Book for 1909.” 


[oa summer we determined, regardless of labor or cost, to make 





But w? will send a copy fre: to every one mentioning “The House Beautiful."" Write today. 
714 CHESTNUT STREET 
HENRY A. DREER SHE ea 


























A Nelson Living Room— 


Suggesting the character of decorative work we are doing in city 
and country homes. 





No matter where you live, we are prepared to submit original ideas 
for the decoration of your home, together with a contract price for their 
execution by our own staff. 


Upon advice as to requirements, dimensions, price limitations, 
etcetera, we shall be pleased to show sketches, without obligating you 
in the slightest. If the importance of the work warrants, our repre- 
sentative will call upon you anywhere. We have no booklet. 


Samples of Fine Wall Papers on Request 


If you are contemplating a little modest decorating that still must approach perfection, 
send for samples of the very wall papers we use in our own work. Name the room, colors pre- 
ferred, approximate price, etcetera. You may then choose from the most notably artistic and 
exclusive lot of imported and domestic papers available. The samples are free, but you pay 
express charges, which we rebate if you purchase. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY 
N. J. Nelson, President 


242 Michigan Boulevard Chicago 




















Auien & CoLiens, Architects, Boston 


Why does that house harmonize so beautifully 


with its surroundings’ Because it is stained with 


English Shingle Stain 


which not only gives that artistic effect but pre- 
serves the shingles longer than any other stain or 


paint manufactured. Send for samples. 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO. 
105 Broad Street . . Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS: H. M. Hooker & Co., 128 W. Washington St., Chicago; W. S. Hueston, 
6 E. 30th St., New York ; John D. S, Potts, 218 Race St., Philadelphia; F. H. McDon- 
ald, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore. ; Klatt-Hirsch & Co., 113 Front St., San Francisco, Cal. ; 
W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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while to try growing a few seedlings, treating 
the same way as is recommended above for 
matoes New York spineless and early long 
ple are good varieties. 
he gorge of starting onion seedlings in green 
es, hot beds and window-boxes, has become 
te gener al. The seed should be sown directly in 
Wil -box and the young seedling thinned 
ut on has a bit of room for development. 
ops should be cut off two or three times in 
that the bulbs may attain a fair size for 
nsplanting out of doors, when the ground is in 
9 y 1 con lition. 
here are a comparatively few flowers which 
iy be started to advantage from seed sown in the 
low-box One of the most effective of these is 
e French marigold, which withstands the unfavor- 
ynditions of house culture to a remarkable 
ree. The seed may be sown in February and the 
g¢ seedlings transpl: inted to small paper flower- 


* 
This Greenhouse Book ng se 
s in March. They will prosper surprisingly and 
\l probably have flower buds well developed whe 
And Cold Frame Booklet—Free J eer aees roe epee Nien 
“ee in 


very attractive new varieties are offered 


latest catalogues. 
Most lovers of sweet peas are glad to get the 














NE tells you exactly what vou want to know about the green 





house question — such as the kind of house best adapted to ssoms very early in the season. A gain of 

your particular needs—how they should be constructed to save veral weeks may be obtained by planting — 

. ye 7 the early varieties in small flower-pots sunk into 

repair bills — how located to secure the best results. 6 nell of the Shain Biases Sue ot em 

Over fifty different houses are shown in as many different places. eds in each small = “ henna 4 and give the 

ah : a : 7 eo ~ ung seedlings as much light and air as is practic- 

e book ‘s be: illustrate % printed, 72 pages of it : ak: lg 

rh k ‘s beautifully illustrated, beautifully printed pages of 2, until early in epring you con tremeplent them 

The booklet is an entertaining chat about the Pleasure and Profit t of doors. To do this it is only necessary to lift 

of Cold Frames. Tells you of their possibilities, how they will help e pot from the window-box and remove it from 

. . . tie round the roots of the young plants, which are 

you gain six weeks to two months on vour garden this spring. It en to be set in the ground where they are to grow, 

has a planting-time table to prevent vou from making mistakes. It serti ing them a little deeper than they were in the 
oe ee ce ee oa ‘ ~~ x os ; ndow-box ; : 

describes, illustrates, and prices the various frames. It will be well worth while to try starting in the 

If you are at all interested in either of these subjects, you want ndow-box some of the new annual hollyhocks 


ich blossom the same season the seed is sown, 
rovided it is started early. These hollyhocks 
Perhaps in writing, you wouldn’t mind mentioning that you saw the romise, to be great acquisitions to the modern 


+ 66 of 499 ° rden. and t ns > WS "OW se lig 
Ad. in House Beautiful’’ —a little courtesy we wou!d much appreciate n, and to enable us to grow these delightful 
: wers, in spite of the hoilyhoek rust, which, during 


LORD AND BURNHAM CO., 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK ne years has been so destructive to the older 


one or the other of them. We will gladly send it Freer. 


of plants 





1e annual larkspurs are also promising types of 
—— wers which it is well worth while to try in the 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE "thescr perhaps the. most striking ‘being the 


hyacinth-flowered larkspurs, although the 











The best Furniture Book at a reasonable price. irf Chinese larkspurs, which do not grow taller 
Over 100 illustrations. $1.74 net, postage prepaid. in one foot, are also very attractive plants. Other 


rs, the seed of which may be started in the 

Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Building, Chicago low-garden to adv antage, are the verbenas 

— . — nd the Drummond phlox. 

One of the most effective plants, in the way of 

rge leaves, is the ricinus or eastor-oil plant, an 
ual which under favorable conditions will 

ich a height of five or ten feet These must be 
ed early however, in order to get a tall growth. 

nsequently, it is particularly desirable to plant a 
seeds in the window-garden in March. 

: he growing of seedlings, however, is not the only 

CALL US IN 32 e to which the window-garden may be put. If 


To inspect your orchard, estate or forest lands, : : 4 end of the box is filled with sand it will serve 
and let us tell you how Scientific Forestry can be ; Sed i: ; ry well for starting cuttings of geraniums and 

















= pees = | en aps reng all and employ on! : : ‘yh er house plants which are serviceable for out- 
experienced, Pkiliful workmen “ ve Ae ‘ planting in spring. A few slips may generally 
you have old trees which you would save, if : spared from the geraniums about the house or 
wrndhrs wyreet: et ey Fahy mn eee pte oft e should be able to obtain them from the florist 
care or your forest land needs reforestation — in 129 racent apiece. If some of the dahlia bulbs are 
est if there is any L tree probiom on your mind, A , ae tted up and permitted to start into growth they 
T OUR EXPERT T OPINIO tee Lae | also furnish branches which may easily be 


o dur men are working from Maine to Virginia and 4 5 Bie 9 Ales sacral 
joe AD Iowa. References from many parts of this sd, zed tor cuttings. 
territor — 
Write! for the interesting and valuable free book- ; $ THE SEED CATALOGS 


let, ‘‘THE CARE OF TREES.”’ It is sure to interest 
you. We also offer two extremel omg A as 
valuable studies, ‘‘The Care of Trees,’ iy A 
Allen, and “Apple Growing,’’ by George T cae 
These will be sent post-paid for $1.00 each. 
Village Improvement Societies, Boards of Trade 


O lover of growing plants can afford to 
neglect to study the seed catalogues 
which come out every season with a 
beauty and splendor undreamed of by 








and similar organizations should coerespend with their predecessors. Those of 1909 
7 i et 

3 the Care of Trees. <a eiadeenianenimeiaaiie: ally surpass in excellence of design and beauty of 

: ea istrations the remarkable series of 1908. At 
MUNSON-WHITAKER CO., Scientific Forestry : ; ] . 

1106 Flatiron Bidg., N. Y. 845 Tremont Bldg.. Boston st one prominent seedsman has incorporated 

says upon various phases of gardening by the 

Meshes SF amelLcelak” Tucan eae st eminent American experts.” In nearly all of 





postpaid for $1 00. It tells exactly how to plant, 


n | Hike photographs are taking the place of 
grow, and preserve your Shade Trees. ‘ e old 


line cuts, and in some of them the new 
r-photography is decidedly in evidence. 
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The Tone 
the Hardware Trimmings 
Impart 


Tastefully designed hard- 
ware fittings in full sympathy 
with the style of architecture 
add a tone to any home. 





















Secure this tone, whatever 
the woodwork or finish, by 
choosing the particular design 
to harmonize, in 


Sargent’s 
Artistic 
», iardware 


Combines beauty 
with the highest 
quality, art 
with durabil- 

ity. A com- 
plete line 
of each 
design. 











Sargent’s 
Book cf 
Designs 








Shows over sevene 
ty beautiful designs 
and is a guide to the 
selection of hardware. 
Free on request, also, 
oar Colonial Book, in 
which we illustrate Cut 
Glass Knobs, Front Door 
Handles, Door Knockers, and 
Other fittings particularly ap- 
propriate for colonial houses. 


Sargent & Co., 
140 Leonard St., 
New York, 






































Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler and 
Finishes 

Sanitary, inexpensive and simple 

to apply. A SAMPLE showing 


how (while the last) .and descrip- 
tive matter FREE. Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1. Newark, N. Y. 
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Blazing theWay for the’ Telephone 








The World’s Greatest 


Business 


ROM the stage-coach days of the Bell 
F Telephone to the present—when one 
calls up from a Pullman attached to 
the eighteen-hour special in the Union Station 
at Chicago—is not a very long span of years. 
There are women whose youthful beauty 
has hardly faded who remember the first 
chronicled tests of the new Bell toy. 

Remembering that date—1876—and ll 
the marvelous development since, one fact 
Stands out: 

The companies comprising the Bell System 
have had no help. ‘They have had to invent 
and pioneer their way from the very start, 
blazing the path for all the rest of the world. 

The steam-boat and railway revolutionized 
methods of travel. The telephone took the 
place of nothing previously existing. 

First, Alexander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone. His frien:!, Watson, enthusiastic- 
ally prophesied that in 1900 there would be 
100,000 telephones in use. 

There are upwards of 4,000,000 instru- 
ments on the Bell lines now. 

The first switchboard used by the original 
Bell Company was made of a piece of plank. 

For the whole period of development the 
Bell system has been building and throwing 
away switchboards by the millions of dollars’ 
worth—blazing the way for America’s wonder- 
ful telephone career. 


Romance 


The only company willing to pioneer the 
field had to invent the switchboard before any 
practical intercourse was possible. 


It had to invent the apparatus leading to 
and carrying from the switchboard. 


Then it had to invent the business uses of 
the telephone and convince people that they 
were uses. It had no help along this line. 


As the uses were created it had to invent 
multiplied means of satisfying them. 


It built up the telephone habit in cities like 
New York and Chicago and then it had to 
cope satisfactorily with the business conditions 
it had created. 


It has from the start created the need of the 
telephone and then supplied it. 


In ail this pioneering and inventing, still 
going on, this company has had to soundly 
finance every undertaking, to keep its securities 
valuable as a basis of the immense credit 
necessary to build such a national institution 
on lines that would prove universal and lasting. 


People who look upon the universal tele- 
phone of to-day as indispensable must look 
upon the universal telephone of to-morrow as 
even more so. 


On this plan alone has the building of the 
universal Bell System been possible. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 








coat 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 





ure 


pwight, Ill. 
n, Ind. 
Plein ield, Ind. 


Des Moines, la. 


o> 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Col. 
West Haven, Conn. 









A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsbur; 
Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N. Y. 4246 ees Ave. 
265 S. College Ave. Providence, R 








Washington, D. C. 
211 N. Capitol St. 





Lexington, Mass. 





Ka: City, M 
Crab Orchard, Ky. St. Taste, Be a 


Manchester, N. H. 


Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia. F Pa Toronto, Ont., 
812N.B Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

He joke te = London Racieed. 
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You Can Have a Garden Like This 


It will cost you very little to have a beautiful old-fashioned garden of hardy peren- 
nials. People will admire the beautiful cut flowers in your house— 
and the garden itself, with its Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Hollyhocks, 
Columbines, Larkspurs, Poppies, Pinks, and Sweet Williams— 
over 1000 varieties to 
choose from. The 
improvement in your 
grounds will be so 
marked they will think 
you have spent several 
hundred dollars. 

And yet I can fur- 
nish you a complete 
garden at as low a 
price as $50. This 
will include 500 com- 
plete plants selected to 
suit your taste from a 
choice of thousands 
of varieties. 

But, mind you, | 
don’t want youtosend 
me the money now. , 
Simply mail me the ms } 
dimensions of your grounds and a rough outline of them, stating also the Saecse of the soll, and | will furnish you a plan 
and planting list designed especially for your needs by my expert landscape gardener. And this service is absolutely free 
with each order. Send me the sketch today, and be sure to ask for my handsome and valuable 70 page catalogue. It will 
give you the full particulars of this offer and of many others. 


J.T. LOVETT : Box 41 : 


DRYING CLOTHES INDOORS 





LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 























Can be accomplished without incon xpens 

using the ‘“*CHICAGO- “FRANCIS” Combined Dryer 
Laundry Stove. Costs absolutely not iry the clot 
The Laundry Stove serves the purpos £ boiling clothe Ss, 
heating flat-irons, and heats the Dry er, thus dryit 
clothes by what would ordinarily be waste heat. ( 
furnish stove suitable for burr il, wood or gas 

@ This device is a household necessity and is withir 
reach of every owner of a modern home. We build Dry 
of any desired size and capacity, suitable for Residen 
Apartment Buildings, Hotels or Institutions. Write today f 
special circular pertaining to our ““CHICAGO-FRANCIS 








DRYERS, also No. K 10 catal 


Plate No. 6608 


CHICAGO DRYER CO., 381-387 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A Live Fence Beautiful the Year Round 


The landscape craftsman who understands his art more and more is letting 
build his fences. A live fence adds as much to the appearance of home grounds 
frame adds to the beauty of a picture. 
UNTRIMMED HEDGES AN IDEAL FENCE Allowed to grow naturally, withou 
pruning, hedges give a finishing 
touch to the beauty of a lawn and garden. They willafford protection against many unwel- 
come intruders, may be used to hide unsightly fences of wire and other material, reales have 
much usefulness for edging trellises and beautifying walks and roads. 
be > lg BARBERRY (Beréeris, T.). This handsome deciduous hedge plant re- 
tains its beauty in winter, when the bare twigs are strung with a prolusion 
of bright coral-red berries. It grows thickly with masses of 
matted branches, fulfilling its purposes as a hedge in wiuter as 
in summer—low and even, with horizontal branches. 
12- to 15-inch plants, $5 per 100; $45 per 1,000. 
Foye Send our booklet, ‘ More edge Specialties.” bh 
. It’s free. There's a reason for the unusual vi ig 
of the plants and the shrubs we sell—the soil 
and location in which they are grown & 
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Box 722 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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e cannot examine these catalogues long without 
ing that nearly every great seed-house has 
pecialties in which it may fairly be expected 
lipse other houses. Consequently it is worth 
the amateur gardener to distribute his 
rs judiciously, probably thereby getting better 
ls and also assuring himself of a greater number 
t catalogues. 


ractive 








BAY-TREES AND BOX-TREES 


HAVE often wondered why these decorative 
trees are not more commonly seen in private 
uses. A good specimen of them is infinitely 
decorative than the rubber-trees which 

ne sees everywhere, and while they perhaps 
what more expensive, they might readily 
wn in many homes where they are now 


form of the box-tree is that 
Trees four feet tall sell 


ost attractive 
slender pyramid. 


tail for about six dollars, while smaller ones 
cheaper. They serve admirably for porch 
coration in summer and for indoor decoration in 


ind with proper care will live indefinitely. 

The bay-trees of large size are more expensive 

1 the box-trees. They are among the most 

of all decorative plants for porches and 

llways, having a stately dignity that is unique. 

re have recently been placed upon the market 

bay-trees, which may be purchased for 

three dollars, and which are very effective 

use on tables where a substantial decoration is 
ae 


fective 


iniature 


THE ADVERTISEMENT 


he goes ina 


PREPARING 


ire getting him ready for college; 
week, 
however, learn Latin or 
Greek, 
tackle the myst’ries of science or pry into art; 
yur Jimmie goes there to assume a more 
lifficult part. 
s end on the team, 
em-up lad, 
of high art 


a profession or 


and he’s known as an eat- 


piece in the college’s annual 


id 


igh the summer he limped from a sprain that 
he got in the fall. 
igh they called it a tackle — another boy ran 
with the ball, 
yur Jimmie went, swish, through the air like 
a shot from a gun, 
| they pulled him, half dead, from the pile, but 
the game had yar won; 
have heard that ‘‘ad” drew one hundred and 
fifty new boys; 
he has to go back and make other publicity 
noise. 


hey have built a new building and boosted the 
president’s pay, 

| they’ve got quite a wad stuffed away in the 
bank, so they say; 
ur Jimmie helped some, but he’ll carry that 
sear on his cheek, 

1 they may ship him home all disfigured 
haggard and weak; 

fixing the ‘‘ad” that will bring them 

the pupils next year, 

r Jimmie belongs in the thing, and his duty 

— New York Sun. 


HE CAUGHT IT 


aught the train with the young lady in it, 
‘f the crush and the crowd that was there, 
was down on my luck the very next minute 
ist caught the train with the young lady in it; 
ra rip and a ery and a scream rent the air, 
1 the dancers all stopped,— ’twas rent past 


and 


they re 


s clear 








y enite 


the train with the young lady in it. 


—Puck. 





own business. 
little 


knows his 
doesn’t mind a 


iso 3arker 
er Yes; but he 
that.— Puck. 


ie like 





What do you think of that? Isn’t it 

nagnificent view? Miss Blassay—I _ must 

fess my disappointment. But then (apologeti- 
, I’ve seen postals of the place, you know. 





~—_ 


QO- 


oe 


it 
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An ounce of performance is worth a pound of promise. 

This truism aptly applies to the problem of real savin 
and perfect satisfaction in heating the home. Rea 
our offer. It places all the responsibility on us. We have 
to make good. You take no risk. 


7 On Free Trias at Our Expense 


















No. 45 
These two : ‘ : , , - 
We will send you a complete furnace heating outfit, including pipes, registers, and “Leader Steel Furnace 
—" everything needed, for $25 to $100 less than you can buy from dealers, and deliver it at 








a Pipes and 
Book your station, freight prepaid. You may place the purchase price in the hands of your Price s@gev Registers Extra 
F local banker, who will hold it while you test the heater. Delivered any place east of Omaha & north of Ohio river. 
_ If the test is not satisfactory you may return the goods at our expense and have your money back, we to pay 
cost of removal and freight charges both ways. Ask us more about it. There’s money in it for you. Our great 
co-operative plan makes you a partner in our success. We explain this with every estimate. This offer applies also 
to heating equipments for churches, schools, stores or other buildings. Write today. 


Ask for Our Free Heating Plans 


Send us a rough sketch of any building you wish to heat and, without any charge or obligation on your part, we will have our experts prepare 
a simple, clear plan which you can easily understand, showing every detail of the furnace, pipes, registers, etc., in their proper places, with the 
exact cost to you of the equipment delivered at your station, freight prepaid. 


OUR FREE BOOKLETS 


The booklet ‘‘ These Bear Witness”’ gives the names and 
addresses of hundreds of people in every state and territory (many 








Our booklet ‘* Modern Furnace Heating’’ clearly explains principles 

that cannot be ignored if the heating of any building is accomplished per- 

of them, perhaps, your neighbors) who have and are using the Hess fectly and, at the same time, economically. This booklet is written so that 
Steel Furnace and outfit and to whom we refer having found our anyone can easily understand the diagram illustrations and principles 
furnace the best in heating capacity and n.ost inexpensive in first involved. It covers the entire heating proposition thoroughly and contains 
cost and fuel consumption. much heating information of great value. 











. for Boomers Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. Sir/oac0, 112. 





i 


Coe @ ee > hide 


"Home-Making, the New Profession" = ES a 


Is a 70-page hand-book; it's FREE. Home study or reading courses in do- 
mestic science. Food, Health, Children, Clothing, etc. For home-makers, 
mothers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulletin, ‘Up-To-Date Home; 
Labor Saving Appliances,’’ 48 pages. 54 illustrations. 10 cemrs 


Am. School of Home Economics, 611 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 














FLOOR\ 2% 
VARNISH \ S™ 


is made not to mar. 
It does not crack, peel 
or chip off, nor will 
heavy furniture damage 
it. It is waterproof too. 
“61” is tough and elas- 
tic ; preserves the floor and 
has a lasting, brilliant 
luster. It 



















The lamp-chimney that lasts is always 
cheaper, at several times the price, than | 
the one that breaks without an excuse, 

Macsetu lamp-chimneys last so long that they would have to 
cost five times what they do before the common kind would be 
the more economical. As a matter of fact, MAcBeETH lamp-chimneys 
cost only a few cents apiece more than the poorest, and they never 
break from heat, and they give better light. 





Write for Free Sample Panel 
finished with “61"’ —test it with 
a hammer, stamp on it—you may 
dent the wood but you can’t crack 
or peel this varnish. Send for Floor 
Finishing Booklet. 
PRATT & LAMBERT-INC. 
VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 


@1 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO, WN, ¥- 
FACTORIES in ¥ CITIES 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the right chimney for any burner, 
and gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, and tells how to keep 
lamps in order. I gladly mail it, free, 
to anyone who writes for it. Address MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
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CorYAlnT Teue BY THE & GAM 


| “ALMOST AS NECESSARY AS THE COOK” 
| 


Speaking of Ivory Soap, a Cin- 
cinnati woman recently made 

the statement that it is 
as necessary as the cook.” 


“almost 


And because of its 
Ivory Soap is available for scores 


purity, 


of purposes for which ordinary 
soaps are unsafe and unsatis- 











BEAUTIFE 














It is. You can keep house factory. 
without a cook, but not without More and more, American 
soap. You must have it; and housekeepers appreciate that 
the purer it is, the better. fact. More and more, they 
| Ivory Soap is pure— purer realize that Ivory Soap is a 
| than soaps that sell for five times product on which they can 
| its price; very much purer than rely. It is pure. And purity, 
| any soap that sells at or any- in soap, is as necessary as it is 
where near its price. in food. 
Ivory Soap - 99 44x60 Per Cent. Pure. 
- : zt P 
pees rete tt eg 
Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- Renew as early as possible, in order to avoid 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; a break in the receipt of tl imbers. Book- 
$3.00 to Canada ; to foreign countries comprised dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers receive 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. subscriptions. MP: 
Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- Advertising rates to be had on ve vagecinneinas 
less made by registered letter, or by check, a House BEAUTIFUL wi a 4s —_ msi- 
express order, or postal order. e for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 
2 R : but uses all due caution in their care 
When a change of address is desired, both Ente , . -class matter Feb. &, 1807 
| : entered as second-class matter 5, 1897, 
the old and the new address should be given. at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act of 
The trade supplied by the American News March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1909. Trade-mark 





Company and its branches. 





registered. All rights reserved. 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 
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1 SH 
NONSENSE 


Barber — Hair getting thin, sir. Ever tried 
r hair preparation, sir? Customer —No, I 
blame it on that.—Boston Transcript. 














You seem to manage remarkably well on your 
yusekeeping money.” ‘Yes; the storekeepers 
uven’t sent in their bills yet.’”’— Stray Stories. 








De real resourceful man,’ said Uncle Eben, 
hen some one hands him a lemon is ready with 
igar and other fixin’s to make it tolable pleasant 
”—. Washington Star. 





Have you ever loved and lost,” sighed the 
wain. ‘‘ Nope,” responded the maiden, promptly. 
I’ve won every breach of promise suit I ever 
’"— Cleveland Leader. 


roucgcht 








I started to tell my wife about a woman who 

ide her own fall gown.” ‘‘Well?” “She capped 

ny story with one about a man who made a million 
lars.”’— Louisville Courier-.?ournal. 








I hear you are going to take your family to 
rope.”” “‘Thinking some of it.”” ‘‘ How will you 
3y balloon.” “But that isn’t practical.” 

It will be by the time we get ready.””—Nashville 


an 





A MARTYR TO LOOKS 
\ maid with a close-fitting bodice 
W 1s watching a play called “Quo Vodice,” 
t her clothes were so tight 
= hat she got no delight 
From the play, though she looked like a godice. 
—Boston Traveler. 





De successful man,” said Uncle Eben, ‘keeps 

liet so’s he kin hear opportunity knockin’ at de 

De failure tries to do all de knockin’ hisse’f.”’ 
Washington Star. 








( Did your husband follow my _ direc- 
ns? id he take the medicine I left for him 
ziously # Patient's Wife—I’m afraid not, 
vector. He swore every time | gave him a dose. 
iB or Transcript. ; 





OUR GROWING 


ire hased me a motor many, many years ago, 
ed to mote me thisaway and that; 
itered countless fauna and a dozen folk or so, 
he world was sure my oyster, on a plat; 

I outlook’s different, and my motor 
gathers rust — 


VOCABULARY 






ww the 


spurn it —let it stand around and loaf; 
¢ for sport much stranger which is fuller far 
danger — 
\h, how I’d rather aviate than chauf! 


fun is there in spinning through a city’s 
linny dinning? 
nuch I’d rather 





aviate than chauf. 


sick of honking swiftly over common, stupid 
streets, 
I’m sick of all the things the coppers do; 
ll of turning chickens into little fresh mince- 
meats, 
I’m hored of cutting ladies half in two. 
‘leave the ether in a dizzy aeroplane 
W oesn’t is a dullard and an oaf)— 
» skim the breezes like a bunch of well- 
skinned cheeses, 
For I had rather aviate than chauf— 
never hammer all this long-haired, new- 
born grammar, 
So I had rather aviate than chauf). 
— Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


never. 

















@ncrete @untry Residences 


The above title has been given to a beautiful book of 168 pages, published by the Atlas Portland Cement Company, 
and sent Free to prospective builders. It contains photographs and floor plans of over 150 concrete houses, ranging 


I in price from $2,000 to $200,000. 


Concrete is now recog snized as the most desirable building material for country residences. 
tural treatment is being and 


When you build, remember that ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Makes the best Concrete 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY | 
40 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


Department of Publicity 





Its adaptability to nearly every form of architec- 


| 
" demonstr ated daily to the satisfaction of builders owners everywhere | 





4,500,000 barrels of Atlas were ordered by 
the U.S. Government for the Panama Canal. 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


It is free, but the postage is 
25 cents. 











Daily Productive Capacity 
Over 40,000 Barrels DWLAnD 
+ PORTLAND ” 


AT LAS) 
, CEMENT 


% \\ 











NONE JUST 
AS GOOD 








NONE JUST 
ASGOOD 

















BENNETT’S MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


All subscriptions are for one full year 
CLASS 27. 
. HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Ainslee’s Magazine 
with any ONE of these 


Cycle and Auto Trade Journal 
$2.25 


CLASS 13. 


American Boy 

American Magazine 
Black Cat. rr 
Book-Keeper . on 
Children’s Magazine 
Cosmopolitan Magazine.. 
Garden Magazine... 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


with any ONE of these 


Independent 
Outing 
Putnam's Reader 
Recreation 





Harper's Bazar 
Little 


Review of Reviews... 












Metropolitan Magzzine.. 
National Sportsin: om... 
Pathtinder 

Pictorial Review. 

Success Magazine. 

Sunset 

Table Talk. 

Uncle R e mus’s Home 
Woman's Home Companion 
Woman’s National Daily.. 


Folks (New ‘Babs. only). 


$3.95 


OUR PRICE 


$2.00 


rt 
Suburban Life 
Toilettes 











HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


with any TWO 


$2.90 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Saturday Evening Post 














CLASS 20. 


Apple ton’s Magazine 





1% 
Country Ge mer man 
Etude .. 

Field and Stre: “am. 
Musician 

Pacific Monthly. 
Technical World.. 


The Youth’ . s Companion 


for 1909, inc! 


$ 4:75 


ding 


thirte 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


with any ONE of these 


$3.60 


en « nd 











YOU MAY ADD TO YOUR LIST 









Travel Magazine... Century Magazine BIS85 Everybody's Magazine $1.50 
\ an Norden’s Magazine.. Harper's Magazine 3.50 Delineator..... eres . 100 
World To-Day Harper's Weekly...............- 3.50 Munsey'’s Magazine............. 1,00 

St. Nicholas 2.85 4.50 


contains about 3,000 


now and 





OUR LARGE 


publications at lowest prices. 





44-PAGE CATALOGUE > no-be deneoneseones 2.85 | a sasboeees 


Write for it 





see how much you can save. 


IT’S FREE 


OUR REFERENCES 


ALL PUBLISHERS THE COMMERCIAL AGENCIES 














68-74 LA wyaquane } See. 


2. R. DONNELLEY & SONS TEF 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


BENNETT’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Ney Tradler = 


The Pierce Arrow is made this year in more styles than ever 
before, but every Pierce car is built on the chassis which has 
made the Pierce a synonym for the service sought by every 
automobile owner but obtained by only a few. The 1909 Pierce 
models include Runabouts, Touring Cars, Broughams, Suburbans, 
Landaus, and Landaulettes, 24 to 60 H. P., and 6 Cylinder. 
Descriptions and prices may be obtained of dealers in Pierce 
Arrow Cars. 


The GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY . ) BUFFALO, N. Y. 











